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Why your present BA KSTAGE 


laxative may not 


be right for you! 


Some 
Laxatives 
are too 
Strong- 


Bry 
~ wal. @t 


It doesn't pay to dos 


bad-tasting laxatives! A medicine that's 
too strone will often leave you feelin 
worse tl betore! 
Vt nai ‘ i 





And it's unwise to take something 


100 mild to wive 
A vood laxative 
should work ¢/ 


should be 
prouehly! 


But 
Ex-Lax 
is the 


“Happy 
Medium”! 





















TRY THE 


"HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


action. But 
It works easily and 
And remem- 


Ex-Lax gives a_ thorough 
bx-Lax is gentle, too! 
effectively at the same time! 
ber, Ex-Lax tasfes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It's America’s favorite laxa 


tive, as good for children 


grown-ups. 10c and 25¢ at all drug stores. 


IF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD- 


is a precaution use only as directed 


The Original 
E >< a A > 4 Chocolated Laxative 








e yourself with harsh 


that’s 
you the relief you need! 


gentle, yet 





as it 1s tor 


Winder HUM 


Everyone ¢ euterng | dance hall 


biect to search Jot cory 
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id partly is follow 

Sugar Hill. Associat Editor Ka 
Cremin did t text, Gordon Parks t 
phi ti Miss Cre i voung lady 
from Larchmont, N. Y., who once taught 
100 Negro kids in the Harlem Children’s 


Center, went to Wheaton College in 
Ma husetts, we n honorable men- 
tion raN ro D t essay contest. 
Sh r { t tT BONY, came to 
Chi o and talked er way into one. 
She be | EBONY deadlines 
ever since and doit plendidly at beat- 


them down. She is also behind the 
college fashion layout on Page 24 in this 
issue. Parks has been profiled before 
but it should be mentioned that he used 
9° flashbulbs } fashguns, 18 batteries 
ind 3 photo e the remark- 
ible Sugar Hill shot on Page 5 


UT iphe I 


Folies Bergere. Joe Pazes 


1 Ameri 
in who lives ] 


ind works in Paris and 
who has done pictures for Life, did bot} 


pr tures and research 


British Babies. Al! 
Stars and Stripes 


ten of before did this piece 
i 


Morrison, ex 

scribe who we've writ- 

ind the 

Rosenwald Fund ar Photos are by 
1 Ex 


Britisher A lfre 





Tony Hill. 


I \ Gl ¢ rresponde 
} 


ert Ellis, who served two ve 


nt Rob- 
irs in Eu- 
rope ind wrote fo 


several Army publi- 


I 
cations profil d the ceramics expert. 


Alley Sun, 


foreigners 


Ellis has written a play, Pig 
about American hatred of 


nd may have it produced on Broadway 
this vear. He is a graduate of Illinois 
and Yale. 

Ellis and pl otog Phil Stern will do 
the lead article in the December EBONY 
tell] what's happe to the thou 

ls of Negroes wl » went to the West 
( war work 1 are now staving 
t “ Ww One who 

















= Sock ALL NEGRO CAST 
~ SMASH SCREEN HITS -- 


from the producers 
of CALDONIA . 
loaded with fun, 
melody and drama! 
Here are two 
feature pictures 
that have Everything! 
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VALERIE BLACK 


MILTON WOODS*FRANK WILSON EMORY RICHARDSON 


Louis JORDAN and His 
mn FAMOUS TYMPANY ORCHESTRA 


atc LIN eH oe aC i edt moh 


GREA “Beware, Brother, Beware”’ 
wits £ “Don’t Worry ‘bout That Mule” 
sone “Salt Pork West Virginia” 
“Land of the Buffalo Nickle”’ 
““Good Morning Heartache” 























Hats e Here 
Swell Show! 


Hold Your 
Another 
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Francine EVERETT 
Monte HAWLEY 


Milton WOODS 
dp ‘Butterbeans’ BRADFORD 
¢ Dots JOHNSON. 
Rod TOOMBS 


lou SWARZ 
Johnny & George * Edna Moe Horris* Myra Johnson 
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Bevy of Sun Tan Beauties ee 


ASTOR PICTURES CORP. R.M. Savini, Presic ‘nt 


130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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ede Geb ld 
: with 
“SCOTCH TAPE 


STOP THAT RIP! Mend tears 
in window shades at once with 
invisible “SCOTCH” - “ss 
TAPE. Keeps rips : 
from growing. & 


Sie 3 


SCOTCH<4“ TAPE 


SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 


25¢ at your favorite store 


Scads of ‘‘Scotch’”’ Tape ideas in the new 
free “Slick Tricks”’ booklet. Send for 
yours today...and if you have some 
clever hunches on how you use “‘Scotch”’ 
Tape, let us hear from you! Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 915 Fauquier Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Gov. William H. Hastie of the Virgin Islands 
has been under fire by camera flashbulbs 
ever since he became the first Federal judge 
appointed by a President. Later, in othe 
key government jobs, he stayed in the lime- 
light. Kodachrome cover shot of Hastie is, 
however, the first time he has appeared in 
Man behind the photo 
is Victor Kayfetz, a 25-year-old ex-Army 


color In a Magazine 


photog who spent three years in India. 
Warner Brothers used his movies on Burma 


recently. 
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sale girls, secretaries, mi 
elers Many wi men whos 
and on the job even on 
ble days” of the 
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‘DESIGNED BY A DOCTOR — WORN INTERNALLY“ 


: : : 
[Tampax is made of compressed surgical 


adsorbent Cotton, hy gienically wrat pe { 
: 
in individual containers, so neat and tn 


genious your hands needn't t 


uuch the 
Tampax at all! No belts or pins are re- 
quired, because Tampax 1s worn inter- 
show Be No oO lor « i 


form. No disposal difficulties. 


nally. No bulk to‘ 


Tampax is handy to carry and speedy 
to change. It causes no chafing; in fact, 
it is so comfortable the user cannot feel 
} 


it when in place! Sold at drug stores and 
notion counters. A month's supply will 
go into your purse. Economy box con 
tains 4 months’ supply (average). Tam 


pax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical As: 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 
Please send m« 
Tampax. len 
of mailing. $iz 


( ) REGULAR 








Don’t Delay 
Another Day 








MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


THE NEGRO BOOK CLUB 
501 W. 147th St., Dept. E; N. Y. C. 31 





f NOW “You CAN Get | 


YOUR OVERSEAS STORY 
LON A GOLD RING | 


10K SOLID GOLD 
MASSIVE—HEAVY 
PRICE ONLY $19.95 


FEDERAL TAK NCL 








Matching Sweetheart Pin 


é ONLY $7.95 
FED TAX ‘ 
[110 DESIGNS # ARMY * NAVY * COAST GUARD 7 | 


Identif with achievernent ear 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 

en pb or reli tela See SD atcann tos vadank 

fanstiale Delivery | { 

| TWENTIER’S, at E. 1, Bank of Bisbee Bidg., Bisbee, Ariz. | 
RAT 

SAR is - Ta 


and string 


PRE SL Sa 


Thrill Your Friends With Your 
PERSONAL 


ete AL 
Sev td) 


in your letters, 
greeting cards, etc. 


Favorite PHOTO or SNAPSHOT 


FOR A new idea in personalizat that has 
taken the c y by storm. Your favorite 5 > 
Ss 69 € J on stamps—-ready to pas 1 r 
—_ greeting « ‘ ] mag thrill 
y s and | get » g YOU 

e ty 















Use PHOTO 
STAMPS on— 
Stationery 
Greeting Cards 

Gift Cards 

Announcements 
Sheet Music 
Applications 

Match ) Books 


Gieie Other Clever Uses 


HOTO STAMPS have 





SI ND NO ‘MONEY 








Yes, f $1 69, yo an have 100 per 

As Book plates aad 1OTO STAMPS (minimus iam 

t ney—just send photo (no 

In Photo Albums] jo cativs n stamps arrive, pay post 
Autograph Books| man $1 69 fp CoD tage If cash 
> : < tr, we peo stpaid 





Exchange them 


With Pen Pals 


phoro returned act 


Money-Back Guarantee 





161 W. Harrixon St. 
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COVER GIRLS: 


il ( 
wl I sy 1 t tirring 
‘ A EK gad! 
} — 1 ow I 
It k \ Hari M Ld 
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( B KERTON 
Buff N.Y 

After reading r August EBONY 
I x If t ( third ) th 
Negt popul t on ly lik 
Hol Mor I n Black 
Beaut | ) 
col tr 

la I ned Negr | 
who h trad rked nam for my 

lt ar t j 1940 | 

self Mad Kbo Be t 

B} Be 

1 | t introduct 

presenti blicl I woul 
i t ttentior t 
the « | “ I U.S. by a float 
n t | I Roses Pa 
| or W i | nh resident 
for ) in in Lo 
An S { pre 

I no Le H or Mor Lisa 
} t dark skit i \ believes he 
has somethi ( ball to make the 
dark-skinned | ind b 
proud f her 

M EBONY EAUTI 
Black Beauty 
Los An ( t 

Hoy | picture of a 
Geor » be ' ver? 

Mrs. Katie Paci 
Jer City, N. | 

Iw ild like t st Miss Rosetta 
Le Noire of the t of the New York 
company of Anna Lucasta as a cove1 
girl for vour ma 

ITAROLD JACKMAN 
New York Cit) 

I read in vour wonderful magazine 
EBONY _ that ye of your readers 
wanted to see a “Black Beauty’ appeal 
on your covet I writing to nomi 
nate \ lad who is one of the 
darker beaut ft Negro race Her 
name Gloria Ne ever, She S t 
beautician I think tnat het picture 
was to appear on the cover of EBONY 
the praises we ld come in thick and 
+ + 

RANDOLPH BREWSTER 
New Y k Cit 

It is wit] pleasure ind pridk that 4 
congratulate vou tor being abk to pub 
lish suc unig rine as EBONY 

Here on the Canal Zone where 
Negroes need inspiration to keep 
up their spirits. ar 1 where whites need 


groes can be 


pin-up girls 


as wel is men with letters after their 
I es, we surely find it fitting to wel- 
ce your inspiring magazine which 
ims at picturing the Negro as some 
body besides “Rastus.’ 

In my opinion, one of the most in- 


teresting fe July issue is 


itures of your 


the articl captioned “Glamour _ is 
Global 
N ] nd ] ] . 
oO need to wonder why charming 
Barbara Gonzales does not wish to be 


- or : ne 
, ye 


__| LETTERS AND PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 


lipstick and rouge. 


the artificial skin 
= 


pnist ited DY 


sults 


but her ski s already naturally colored 
wl mild she worry to spoil that 
I I il beautw? 
Racuet R. SMALL 
Parai Canal Zone 
order EBONY CLUB 
small group of us here in Rich- 
as California, mostly youngsters, 
have gotten together an I bony Club for 
the purpose of the enlightening of our 
race We chose your name because we 
ar ill admirers of EBONY Magazine. 
We think you are doing a great job in 
br to us news and pictures that 
far we were not able to get in other 
i7ils 
Tyree E. Hinr, President 
Crarice Morris, Secretary 


R hmond Calif 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc 
organization 


offers a health and character-build- 


, the oldest na- 


tional in America serving 


girls 


ing program to more than 360,000 girls 


throughout the United States, between 
he ages of seven and eighteen. Camp 
Fire’s belief in the unity and brother- 
hood ot ll people, and its respect for 
the religious and racial heritage of in- 
dividuals, are manifested in its constant 
desire to serve all, regardless of race or 
creed 





Here are 


language 


for- 


» two girls looking at the 
books in the 
New York Public 
It is from books that most of the knowl- 


edge of peopk in other lands is found 


eign children’s 


ection of the Library. 


by ¢ ump Fire Girls 


Marion SEERY BROWN 
Camp Fire Girl ls, Inc. 


New 


VET LOANS 


There 
May issue, 
rect. At 
litorial 


“A National Urban 


gation showed not a single 


York City 


statement, made 
should like 


wrote 


is one in your 


that we to cor- 


that time you in an 


eC 
League investi- 
where 
a Negro veteran had been able to make 


a loan for the purchas of let 


city 


home 


alone i busine ss.” 
We thought you'd like to know that 
this isn’t so The N.U.L. evidently 


didn’t conduct a very thorough investi- 
gation because are buying our home 
GI Bill of Rights. My 
band, a veteran, secured a loan from the 
Northern Liberties Federal Savings and 
Loan Association in Philadelphia for 
the purchase of a $3,000 home in Feb- 
1946. 


Pe rhaps one 


we 


under the hus- 


ruary, 
reason that Negro vet- 
erans have not been able to secure loans 
to the fact that 


is due a good many of 


them d 


them do that althoug 
loans under G] 
the 
of that loan is depe ndent upon t 
bank or other finan 


from which they atter 


not realize 
government backs 
of Rights up to 50% actual si 
cision of the 


ganization uy 
borrow. 

A veteran, Ne not, must 
able t like else, t] 
is a good business risk before he 
get 


to grant 


gro or 


to si how, anyone 
any loan, 


No private firm is ob! 


loan if they are not rea 
ably certain that it can be repaid, 
We that if Ni 


veter they ar 


certain 
that 
of repaying the loans they w 
to make that more of them will be 
to obtain those loans. 

Do not think that we are an isolated 


According to a 


are quit 


ins can prove 


pable 


case. member of 
family who is in the real estate busin 


other Ne 


secured GI loans from other 


gro vets, male and female, | 
banks 
this city 

. the NLU. 


strictly correct, was it? 


So you see report wasn't 


ANNA AND HENRY Mt 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CO-OPS AND CATHOLICS 


I was interested in your 
article on Student Co-ops in the Mar 


Mr« 





extremely 


issue. The University of California 
Berkeley has six such houses. There 
no racial discrimination evident on th 


campus except by a few of the mor 
stupid students. 


San Francisco is doing 


lot to he Ij 


people have better racial under 
standing. The S. F. Council of Civi 
Unity is doing a splendid job, they hav: : 


a weekly radio show to promote rac 
understanding. 


As a 


white 


person, I feel I must 
really work to help overcome the sham¢ 
ful attitudes of some of my fellow 
“Christians.” 
I am a student at U.C. and go to 


Newman Club where there is no dis 


Actually 


can be 


crimination, under California 
, there 


colored person cannot be refused set 


law no discrimination, A 


because of 


ice anywhere in this state, 
his color. 

The co ops subscribe to your maga 
all the students think it 
wonderful thing. I think you are doing 


a wonderful job and one that should 


Zine and 


make you feel proud. 
I am really proud of many of my fel 
low Californians who are trying hard 


overcome the evil thoughts and pra 


tices of many of the “unenlightened 4 
ones. I am also quite proud of tl 09 E 
Catholic Church’s program for advanc« ——- 


ment of racial harmony. 
WituiaM D. Muri 
Calif, 


TOO MUCH CRITICISM 4 


I have read your publications wit 
and ha 
much sympathy for the Negro peop 
but I do have this criticism to make 
the N 


I have read. 


San Franc isco, 


much interest. I am tolerant 


Al 
to 


Negro magazines and papers whi 
They devote most of th 
space to criticizing and not enough 
uplifting the race. No one ever gain 
an;“ning through sympathy. 
Mrs. 


M. D’An 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Td 
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) 403 Edgecombe Avenue, triparted dwellir 


ip for next 20 years. Pe | 


UGAR HII I . the oT l i seore gation th: Vy 
New York’s ( ity ( ollege to the Polo hated r} ng Va to a new crowd Li 


; \ Grounds IS SO high that all Harlem looks up concerned with TERDITAN king white social pre 
\ il al j | to it, would rather live in its canopied Granite tensions than with pitting themselves against 
VW 4 J . 


apartments than any plac e in America. vhite competition during the day, the new- 


The be st-known prot ssionals. entertainers upper 
] 


businessmen and “race leaders” taxi home to class” but as white collar men and protes 
ALE Harlem Looks wp. tee tit, and the sitter of their presence has 1 teas 


sionals he Ilping themselves and | rortunate 


comers think of themselves not as 


invested the bre eze-swept ledge with legends Negroes up the slope. 


‘ bil A e * of mink, champagne and Japanese butlers. Today while those in “the valley” look up 
10 folks On the hill Hill folk, until the depression largely debut 


a 


to Sugar Hill, many on Edgecombe, St. Nich- 


making, cafe-shunning Republican yrotes- olas and ( onvent look down to Harle m. 
5 5 i I 


Continued on Next Page 


























Mr. and Mrs. Roy Wilkins live in apartment at 409 Mr. and Mrs. Timmie Rogers have gay, carnival- - Canada Lee, actor-producer of On Whitman Ave- § 
Edg mbe. which is home for many NAACP “big striped living room, bar and kitchen to call home. nue, has 555 pe nthouse. Anne Baedenkopf, South- 4 
Wilkins edits NAACP organ, The Crisis He is popular comic, played Cafe Society recently. ern ex-racist, did portrait of Canada. 


EVERYBODY WHO IS ANYBODY IN HARLEM LIVES ON SUGAR HILL 

































A SEARCH for Harlem's talent and money leads inevitably to Sugar Items like Madame Walker’s gold- plated piano exist only in the memo- 
Hill ries of those who knew Harlem in the twenties. All in all, the seekers 
. People like Langston Hughes, Joe Louis, Erskine Hawkins, Josh of bizarre homes and mink-lined swimming pools are disappointed by 
White, Sy Oliver, Duke Ellington, Andy Kirk and countless others live Sugar Hill. 
in the twenty tree-shaded blocks between Edgecombe and Amsterdam The most exciting facet of living on Sugar Hill is knowing the big 
Avenue. The glittering names cluster most thickly in two Edgecombe names which would stud its mailboxes and doorbells if Hill buildings ] 
\venue apartments which are so w ll-known that they are simply re- only had such earthy things as mailboxes and doorbells. 
ferred to by their house numbers, 409 and 555 Harlem's most talked-about men and women in law, sports, civil 
Movie magazine tales of hip-deep luxury are common among people liberties, music, medicine, painting, business and literature live o Breakfa 
who deliver to Sugar Hill back doors, but the legends are unfounded. Sugar Hill. Among them are the greying messiahs of the old Ni 
While the hill folk live gracefully, the florist next to 409 gets more Renaissance, now more concerned with politics than African dru 
orders for gardenias than orchids, more requests for table-flowers than beats. They find fame and security more than ample compensati 
corsages. for the raw-gin realism of Lenox Avenue which they knew in pre- 7% ghess-1 
On Sugar Hill live those who have “arrived,” but most of them took celebrity days. Wil 
quite a while doing it, and now are too grey to enjoy nights “on the Actually, Sugar Hill does not offer the only haven for wealthy Ne- J 
town For old times sake they drop into Hill cafes like Tony’s Golden groes in New York. Neat, tree-lined Striver’s Row (138th-139th Streets 
Grill i re White cops came for drinks during prohibition) or the between 7th and 8th Avenues), Cathedral Down Under (110th Street | 
Silver Dollar, but they prefer the quiet smokelessness of their homes. facing Central Park) and St. Nicholas Terrace from 126th to 130th 
Many i ll Negroes work with white p< ople in civil liberties politic S, Street have buildings as good and often better than those on the Hill 
welfare, and the theatre and their colleagues are familiar sights on Harlem has lost Paul Robeson and Richmond Barthe to Greenwicl 
Edgecombe at party-time. A small number of white husbands and Village, Phil Moore and Gordon Heath to the mid-sixties of San Juan 
wives live with colored spouses on the Hill. Hill, and Cab Calloway and Ray Robinson to Riverdale in the Bronx 
Taste in decor ranges from rigidly correct Victorian to linoleum-and- But Everybody who is Anybody in Harlem lives on Sugar Hill now or 


Grand Rapids from heirloom Chippendale to 


clean lined modern. 





wants to move in as soon as Somebody moves ou. 


il 


@s 





Charles Toney, Alabama-born municipal judge who Aaron Douglas, noted muralist who heads Fisk U. 


Mr. ws Mrs. William Andrews sit on terrace outside a 
14th floor apartment at 409 Edgecombe. He is N. took office in 1931, has nearly 200 New York law art department, is party host at his 409 apartment. 
Y. state assemblyman, she a librarian. reports in his library at 409 Edgecombe. Guest Mrs. Don Daming listens amusedly. 











Canopies are II 


ae oe 


i18 apartments at 555 Edgecombe cost up to $87 for 


» rooms. Building is worth $525,000, Rubber-neck 


of baseball diamond at 


Polo Grounds, directly over the | 


tenants can see only a corner 





Jumel Mansion, next to 5 
war headquarters, site of Nathan Hale’s offer to spy 


55, was George Washington’s 


on British. Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton were guests 


in parlor where Aaron Burr wed Mrs. Jumel, 


8 





Did somnebody $47 


BALLANTINE 


aut Ay ecee 


Fight-1 


Soy S OME “SHANTY” Trish 
3 ; 


looked across 130th 
Street to the brick-topped 
wealthy, 


m SERVI 


ledge where } 
“Jace curtain” Irish lived 
years ago, dubbed it 
Sugar Hill. Years later 
Negroes nudged the title 20 blocks uptown, 
where Negroes with “sugar” settled. 
The historic two-mile Harlem area from 
134th to 174th Street, owned in 1810 by ten 
families, now contains the most contrast- 
crowded blocks in the city. Past rare-for- 
Harlem, doorman-guarded “Service Entrance” 
signs go laborers who live only a block away, 
while sleek roadsters, many of which contain 
ex-servants, drive by scabby slums on the way 
to Hill homes. The George Washington bridge 


nearby spans the Hudson where Hamilton 


ere a nL 


ee 













Interracial Sylvan Terrace, last stronghold of Hill’s own-your-own-house tradition, resembles Greenwich Villag 
n frame houses with single bath sell for $4,000, 


Kids of all colors play in cobbled streets, 


once fished, and little Negro children jump 
rope on Carman playground, whose grading 
uncovered the bones of the Dykman family 
slaves. . 

Sugar Hill is peopled with ghosts from his- 
tory’s most vivid pages. A timeless, not-quite- 
New-York feeling prevails, from Convent Ave- 
nue where Hamilton planted thirteen sweet 
gum trees in tribute to the original colonies, 
to the corner of 153rd and St. Nicholas where 
stood the 1769 milestone reading “Ten Miles 
to New York.” 

Sugar Hill was Jewish 20 years ago. Then 
came Irish, Spanish, Negroes. Some of each 
group stayed on, echoing Sylvan Terrace’s 
oldest white resident, “Why should I move? 
There are good and bad in every race.” On 


Sugar Hill the races are beginning to live 


peacefully side by side, 


Coogan's Bluff is highest point on Sugar Hill. View from Dr. George Cannon’s penthouse at 555 includes: Polo 


Grounds’ bleachers (left), 409 Edgecombe (center), downtown skyscrapers (right). 


Hudson and Hark 


Rivers and all New York bridges can be seen from both houses. Grassy field next to the Polo Grounds ri: 


with West Indian-accented “Batter Up’s” on summer nights as cricketers from Bermuda practice bowling. 
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Cosmopolitan Tennis Club on Convent Avenue boasts mong its members National Urban League he id Lester Granger and » 


shing each other between sets about waistline worries. Cosmopolitan has played host to tennis stars Alice Marble and 


Spectators are protected from city sun by roofed One-armed instructor Fred Johnson, 58, grins approv il Awaiting turn on four courts are cl 
l 


grandstand. Patchily fenced on the outside, club has of backhand by 16-year-old Billy Davis, a national were owned 30 years ago by wl 


good courts and 100 members. junior champion, Grange Club 


Continued on Next Page 
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as dinner time approaches. Ds spite 


has lived at 409 for 12 years, during which he killed 


PIES are a minority on Sugar Hill. Many people who are 
in Harlem me who are known only to the landlord, 
1409, In the second class is Detective John E. Roberts, 
IS pictured on this page. In the third class is the 
York from 
109. After a lifetime of “running on the road,” her 
er children’s brought her to a little apartment in 409. 
h of Hill-dwellers, she takes in roomers 
; often lonely for those who came up from the bottom of 


econome la | fi r. \ small minority we I omes shady- 


iracters, but education good manners and a white-collar, 


tic occupation mean far more in Sugar Hill circles. 


hared by all Hill residents: a great pride in the 


W of Manhatt in’s river-banded towers and a love of Sugal Hill’s 


et summer bre 


partment laundries, Hill housewives who 


Gun-cleaning ceremony evokes memory of 1934 Election Eve when Roberts was 
mes in stomach, killed assailant. He walked down two flights of stairs, 


evidence and walked to police station, He says ! 


2 Husband John FE. Roberts is a before-meal nibbler. 
HH belies 20 years 


' 
men, won medal of honor. 


.e felt no pain. 


Fried chicken, like pork chops and chitterling 


as New York detective, as popular on Sugar Hill as anywhere in Har 


Roberts has been praising wife’s cooking for 32 y 


HIGH LIVING COSTS WORRY HILL DWELLERS 


do not hire laundresses (few have full-time servants) chat about too- 


small kitchens, bad local schools. Most send their children to the 
Little Brown Schoolhouse, Hunter, Mildred Johnson’s School, Horace 
Mann, the Downtown Community School. 

As they walk their dogs or chat on Colonial Park’s leaf-strewn 
benches, conversation veers to children of low-income groups near 
Broadway and east of the Hill. In an area painfully devoid of recrea- 
tional facilities, kids tend to run in gangs of juvenile delinquents. 
Keeping children out of trouble with juvenile gangs is a Hill mother’s 
fulltime job. 

Sugar Hill incomes run from $3,000 to $7,000. Most are in the upper 
half of U.S wage-earners. But Harlem prices leave little for luxurious 
living. The main difference between those on Sugar Hill and those in 
the slums is the knowledge of where their next meal is coming from 
and, at night, a spaciousness which helps erase the memory of a Jim 
Crow day. 


5 Letters to Norfolk, boyhood home, and a, walk with the dog in Colonial Park 
end the day. Except for books and the radio, Roberts’ main recreation is an occa- 
sional prizefight. An ex-pugilist, his shooting career started in the 10th Cavalry. 
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s| Color on & 
| The Hill 


‘N 
OW MUCH is a view worth? At 545 Edge- 
H ombe, two small dark rooms and kitchen 
$50 a month. At 555, two and a half 
is cost $66, five cost $87. At 409 tenants 
from $50 to $98. 

the days when agents had to sweat to 
ipartments, they praised Sugar Hill's view 
hoped the prospects hadn't heard that in 
ruary the sweet breeze becomes a violent 
| which makes badly-heated apartments 
colder. Or that two blocks away the 
ses are little better than the chicken coops 
h adorned Sugar Hill's brook-splashed 
ves when Alexander Hamilton lived there. 
it Sugar Hill agents find life easy today; 
have not had a vacancy since dancer Bill 

ey got religion and moved out. 
No screens, no heat, no paint, no service!” 
the burden of Sugar Hill tenant meetings. 
Hillites say that the landlords’ slogan, when 
roes occupy a once-white house, is: Let 
n down; blame Negroes’ “natural messi- 


’; don’t worry, they can’t move into any Tenants meeting in om 


M 
tter place. 1 


This last is bitterly true. While “The Negro 

\rea” extends to 165th Street, and authorities 
pect it to hit Spuyten Duyvel in the Bronx Parties on Sugar Hill { 
ses are rare and whites have been grimly ant here guests | 

ctant to give brown neighbors lebensraum. 


YY * . 4 i a ' 

Rent-gouging and service-hoarding are not eS - WA 

“— 
a 
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° > e . 
vhite landlords’ provinces exclusively. 5D) 0g 


* 
nd 545 are owned by white Louis Denberg, . | 


but 409 owner is A. A. Austin, wealthy Negro. J 


wo 
f 
ve \ 
a} 
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White realtor “logic,” carefully calculated to : 
align public opinion with property-owners, is 
responsible for the condition of Sugar Hill 
housing. Whites who say, “Why not rent to 


& . 


Negroes?” are told, “Negroes drag property 
values down.” But the vital explanation of 
how Negroes accomplish this mysterious eco- 
nomic sleight-of-hand is rarely given. John 


cr Mica is ceca 


E. Nail, scholarly Harlem real estater, says 
property values fall simply because eager-to- 
be-owner banks and insurance companies re- 
luse to give mortgages on Negro-occupied 
property. Thus less than ten ‘million dollars 
of “new money” from mortgages came into 
Harlem in the last ten years. 


TREE. MR i OR RA 9 be CRP RAR os 


What excuse do bankers give for not financ- 
ing Harlem property? “Negro apartments are 
so crowded that it costs more to keep the 
tuilding up; it’s really not a good investment 
risk.” And on the following day they or their 
stooges are out plumping for restrictive cove- 
nants to keep Negroes from uncrowding. In 
between speeches they often find time to buy 

p slum properties they refuse to finance, and 
to rake in the profits of high rent and no serv 


ei ata RnR LMA Baa wan 


e expenses. Resentful tenants stay and swal- 
w it, because they have no place to go. 
That’s how, despite doormen and canopies, 
color governs living . . . even on Sugar Hill. 
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NLY TERRITORIAL unit under the Amer- 
0 in fag governed entirely by Negroes is 
the one-time pirate’s paradise, the Virgin Is- 
lat Only a pinch of green specks on the 
o f the blue Caribbean, it is strategically 


iteway to the Panama Canal and the 


first and only Negro ever named a gov- 

yf a state or territory of the U. S. is the 
man of the Virgins. He is lanky, ex- 

er William Henry Hastie, who at 42 is 
shest ranking Negro government official 
nation. He is the first Negro governor 
erica, by virtue of the fact that Pinckney 
yack, generally credited with the honor. 

lly was only acting governor of Louisiana , 

in 1872 during the Reconstruction era. ; 
With a population (24,889) less than the . | 
smallest U. S. state, Nevada (110,247), the . 
Virgin Islands is nevertheless far more impor- oy 
tant than Nevada because it is a defense key- . iA 


tone in wartime. It has one thing in com- é 2 

, Tropical seersucker jacket, typical dress of islanders, is donned by Hastie with aid of his wife. She is the former 
. Beryl Lockhart, whose grandfather started as a VI trader with a barrel of rum and a bag of potatoes and 
vorce decrees. Six weeks residence 1S suffi- eve ntually became one of the ric hest men in the islands. 


mon with Nevada: the fastest granting of di- 


cient. 

In choosing Hastie as VI governor at $8,000 
a vear, President Truman made a shrewd se- 
lection. Politically the choice could swing 
Negro votes. At the same time few abler or 
more honest administrators than Hastie could 
be found in the government. The VI popula-: 
tion (90% Negro, 60% women) welcomed the 
nomination. 

Several Southern Senators protested, 
claimed a Negro governor would drive away 
tourists (St. Thomas is 8 hours by air from 
New York, best Scotch sells for $2.50 a fifth, 
cigarettes 50c a carton). But Hastie was con- 
firmed overwhelmingly, and together with a 
judiciary and legislature predominantly Ne- 
gro, has given the Virgins as efficient an ad- 
ministration as any U. S. territory has. 

Coming from a family of public servants 
(his father was a government clerk, his mother 
a school teacher), the capable governor gen- \ a 


eral has swept the stale, musty atmosphere out Magnificent view over the roof tops of Charlotte Amalie, VI capital, towards the harbor is feature of living in 


Government House. Hastie met his wife when he went to VI as a federal judge. They played tennis together. 


of the colony, brought new dignity and ability 
to a job once reserved for political hacks. She went to Howard U. to study law and married the dean, Judge Hastie. 
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Father-in-law Herbert Lockhart, a multi-miillionaire, is In large Reception Hall, Hastie and his wife go over household details. Hastie is a polite drinker (an occasional 


wild about Karen. He owns the biggest VI department 


daiquiri or Scotch). He likes rich, gooey desserts, hates chicken. In sports, he likes poker and still plays tennis 
st 


ind a huge lumber yard. with his wife, Hastie’s father was a U.S. clerk in Tennessee 25 years ago. 


Continued on Next Page 13 
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is impressive but not too much so for little Karen Hastie who finds it a good play spot. Mama Hastie nixes the idea, however. M 


S history. ider one ot first Danish Yovernors, (sa rie] lian, e¢gro Slaves were ¢ iopped down a foot in heigh or minor infract 
history. Und f first D hg Gabriel Mil Neg ] hopped foot height f f 


T ALL (an even 6 feet) and slender (170 pounds), the new gover 


of the Virgin Islands presents an impressive appearance. 
Hastie’s complexion is light tan; his face finely boned, with a high 
forehead, straight nose and liquid dark eyes under heavy brows. 
Like many highly sensitive persons, Judge Hastie is nervous in his 
actions. He constantly plays with things—anything he can lay his 
hands on—while talking. “I once had a teacher,” he remarks with 
laugh, “who used to hold my hands while I was speaking to him.” 
all : ; His favorite plaything is a square silver cigarette lighter, marked o1 
PPPs < % ; ey . 2 ; one side with the form of a swordfish: on the other with the ins« 
ae . tion: “Souvenir—Virgin Islands.” It’s a present from his wife. “She's 
one of those wives,” he says, “who are always giving their husbands F¥that o 
presents. Ive lost so many of them that now she confines herself t islam 
inexpensive ones.” 
The finest present she has given him is their daughter, Karen. Lik 
any other father, Judge Hastie concedes without too much argument Balways 
that she is the brightest child in the world. He is decidedly not im- Ban op] 
partial on the subject. j out of 


a ‘ .* 5 : 
ae Cane ao 
story Government House is playground for Karen, Luncheon serving by butler is supervised by*Mrs. Hastie in kitchen. She is the 
yme and business office. native girl to preside over Government House, 





“IHASTIE IS VETERAN BATTLER AGAINST PREI 
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i Business conference is held in.sitting room by Governor Hastie. Morris deCastro 


right) is government secretary 


one of the 


few white aides to Hasti 


in ibsence. Hastie, who wears a hearing aid device in his left ear, has named several FEPC and NAACP workers to positions in the Virgins’ 


Gi )VERNOR HASTIE has run into plenty of 


racial antagonism in his quietly brilliant 


rise to eminence although as a lad, in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., his parents bought him a bicycle 
on which to ride to school so that he might 
i 


avoid the Jim Crow bus. 


“My father bought a horse and buggy so 
that our family would not be exposed to the 


of riding 


embarrassment g 


Jim Crow street 
cars,” he recalls. 

| But Hastie has never ducked discrimination, 
palways battled it head-on. “As a member of 


san oppressed minority group, you can't stay 
out of the struggle,” he still says today. 


+ 
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Inaugural address on bandstand of Emancipation Park 
was festive occasion. Interior Secretary Krug attended. 


“Sooner or later you're engulfed in the mael- 
strom of social conflict—unless you have the 
skin of a rhinoceros.” 

At Amherst College, he was a crack athlete 
“I ran the 100-yard 


dash in 10 seconds and I was certain that was 


an even better student. 


sufficient qualification for my being elected 
captain of the track team. 


and even being named president of the college 


It wasn't, though, 


Phi Beta Kappa couldn't compensate me.” 
After a stretch teaching high school math, 

he tackled Jaw at Harvard for six years and 

emerged a_ protege of Justice Felix Frank- 


furter. He has won two Supreme Court cases 


3 
4, 


Government House is guarded by special police unit, 


Hurricane shutters are used during stormy season, 


UDICE 


against discrimination, was appointed a Fed- 
eral judge by President Roosevelt, named dean 


of the Howard University law school 


he 
ri¢ 


His biggest bout with bias came when 


was civilian aide to the Secretary of War and 


refused to bow to Army segregation. 


Racists remembered and tried to sidetrack 
Hastie’s nomination as VI governor. 

But back he went to the Virgins, where 9 
vears ago he was barred from the St. Thomas 
Tennis Club because he was a Negro. This 
time he went as the top official of the entire 
island. Negroes still do not play at the club 


but how long the bar will last is questionable, 


Panel with names of VI governors is shown Karen by 
Mrs. Hastie. 


rdde d. 


15 


Governor Hastie’s name will b« 
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Backstage with dressing room partner Daisy Daix, Fortunia goes through 


ey 


Bee 6 yee 


of her own dances and every day changes her routine on stage. She never dances the same thing twice. 


Fortunia Dances While Paris Sizzles 


OST FAMOUS theater in the world is 
the cheesecake-conscious Folies Bergere, 
which to thousands of American Gls was a 
“must-see” stop in Paris during two wars. 
Between the conflicts, a tall, charming 
brown-skin girl from St. Louis, Josephine 
Baker, became the toast of the Folies Bergere 
with her zestful banana dance and can-can. 
Now that the Yanks have left Paris once again, 
the gaudy, nude-picture-peddling Folies Ber- 
gere once again has been captured by a young 
Negro girl. She is effervescent 18-year-old 
Fortunia, daughter of a Haitian father and a 
blonde Polish mother, who has become the 
top star of the world’s best-known theater. 


Although not the star of the show in billing 
Fortunia is the undisputed No. 1 attraction 
With her sizzling tropical dancing, she has 
grabbed the spotlight from more seasoned and 
more blonde performers. Because of the cast’s 
jealousy of the colored newcomer, things 
reached a heated pitch backstage and the 
management for a while ruled out all pub- 
licity and all photos of Fortunia. But still the 
public raved about Fortunia. Today she is a 
permanent fixture at the Folies Bergere and 
played up by all Paris newspapers as the suc- 
cessor to Jo Baker. 

Like the St. Louis bombshell, Fortunia 
traces her dancing ability to Negro America, 


a new dance routine costumed only in artificial flowers and ostrich feathers. She improvises 


* 
al 


although she was brought up in Poland, She 
was thrown into a Nazi concentration « amp 
during the war and liberated by Negro Gls. 
That began her dancing education although 
she once studied classic ballet. 

“One month with Chicago black boys and 
[ learn be aucoup tricks, much swing, rumba 
They teach me so good I have enough to 
dance at Folies.” 

Today the Paris spectac le that outdraws the 
Eiffel Tower and the Louvre for tourist ap 
peal featuring girls dressed with three strate- 
gically placed bits of fur or finery has recon- 
verted to peace time with a Negro girl as the 


star nude. 


Continued on Next Poge 17 
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Roy, aged 3, is the best behaved of the six illegitimate children at the African 
Churches Mission in Liverpool. Home is run by the Rev. G. Daniels Ekarte, who 
cares for many of the kids in homes throughout England. 


Peter, 15 months old, is the huskiest of the lot at the mission, is nicknamed “Atomic 
mb” by Rev. Ekarte, who is currently conducting a fund drive to establish a 
hain of homes to care for all 700 known Negro illegitimates. 


Robert, aged 2, tries his hand at tying knots, doesn’t get too far 
peeved. Recently a child died at the home but offic ials were lenient 


because Negro tots have no other place to live. 


BRITAIN'S BROWN BABIES 


Illegitimate tots a tough problem for England 


HERE ARE more brown babies in England today tl t 


ian at 


iny time 
in its history. They are the illegitimate children of American Negro 
soldiers and British girls. 

How many there are is still a perplexing question, but an even big- 
ger question is what to do with the babies born out of wedlock. Sev- 
eral homes for the foundlings have been opened by the African 
Churches Mission but these can accommodate about a score of young- 
sters at most. The total of illegitimate tots runs far over that figure. 


While no accurate estimate of these nameless kids born all over 


Britain in tiny villages and large cities is available, Britain’s League 
for Colored Peoples announced last February that there were 570. But 
this figure is far from the total because many of the births were never 
reported. The actual number is not less than 2,000, perhaps as high as 
5,000. Highest estimate of all came recently from a disciple of Gerald 
L. K. Smith, American racist No. 1. He was Larry Asman, Michigan 
director of a group called the Christian Veterans of America, who in a 
leaflet mailed to congressmen, charged that “20,000 Little Brown Bas- 
tards” were born in England. “Quite an example of fair employment 
practices,” the pamphlet added in an effort to stir up race hate. 

Many of the GI fathers of the newly-born babies in England wanted 
to marry their mothers but Army officials blocked thousands of such 
marriages by their refusal to grant permission. The results have been 
babies without names. British adoption societies balked at accepting 
the colored youngsters and they became a problem for the government. 

To date Laborite officials have ducked the situation. The problem 
is being partly solved by the tiny church missions such as the home run 
by a bearded African minister, the Rev. G. Daniels Ekarte, in Liver- 
pool. He hopes to establish a Booker T. Washington children’s home 
and is seeking government aid for the project. 


Continued On Next Page 19 
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sion outside the home. The colored foundlings will be kept in the home until 


sin trades, Church services (below) are conducted by Reverend Ekarte at 


Fatherless children test 
racial liberalism of British 


RRIVAL of hundreds of unwelcome brown babies was a crucial test 

of the racial liberalism of Britons. From the start of the war they 
had demonstrated their freedom from prejudice and accepted Negro 
Gls as equals but the soaring illegitimacy rate strained British notions 
of equalitarianism and fair play. 

Only about one out of five of the little colored children were accepted 
and cared for by the mother’s family and friends. The others were the 
butt of open ridicule and cruel, whispered gossip. In desperation 
mothers began placing their children in homes in unhealthy slum sec- 
tions. Only other alternative was charitable institutions but many or- 
phanages balked at taking Negro boys and girls. 

An appeal last March by the Le ague for Colored Peoples, the Save 
the Children Fund and the Council for Unmarried Mothers drew 
Health Minister Aneurin Bevan’s attention to the discrimination by 
adoption societies and demanded government aid for the brown found- 
lings. But to date, nothing has been Aone—except by the African 


Churches Mission which has been struggling along on very limited 
finances. 
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aged 3, and Gladys, aged 11, enjoy sitting on his lap. 
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army officer. 


She is the only white child In the home. - 
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Portrait of a young man enjoving is ] d by Roy, who is the m« 
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FOUNDLING 


HE ILLEGITIMATE baby is an ine 

by-product of modern warfare. No 
has ever passed through a foreign co 
without enlarging its population. One in ¢ 
14 children born in England during th 
was illegitimate. 

It was the same in Europe in World \\ 

During 1918 European countries saw larg 
numbers of Negro troops for the first time. In 
the postwar years, France stationed thousands 
of her famed Senegalese fighting men in the 
Rhineland as part of the army of occupat 
Many were the children that were born of the 
relationships between Negro troops and Ger- 
man women. 

When the Nazis came to power, hundr 
of these mixed-bloods were used as fuel for 
Hitler’s propaganda campaign of racism. Hit- 
ler pointed to these colored Germans as prooi 
of how the Reich’s national honor had been 
violated by the Versailles treaty and the allied 
occupation. He promised that a Nazi reg 
would render these half-castes incapable of re- | 
producing their kind and he kept his promis: 
Hundreds were sterilized; many disappeared 
completely. 

In the first World War the nearly 200,000 
Negro troops of the U. S. Army who served 
overseas were sent directly to the Continent 
There the pattern of relations between colored 
and white Americans produced problems that 
were to be duplicated ona larger and more 
disturbing scale some 30 years later when 
Americans were again sent to Europe to fight 
the same enemy their fathers had helped 
defeat. 

The methods employed by U. S. Negro- 
phobes in Europe in 1942-46 showed a star- 
tling similarity to- the techniques used by 
American Negro haters in France in 1917-15 
Then a strong campaign was conducted t 
slander the character and belittle the war 
achievements of the Negro soldier. Many arm) 
commanders sought officially to restrain Neg 
troops from dating French women and mixing 
socially with French civilians. 

Fantastic tales were spread about the “ani- 
mal-like” ways of Negroes. Most of this props- 
ganda had little effect on the French whos 
traditions do not include color prejudice. De- 
spite intimidation and hostility, thousands ot 
Negro soldiers became friendly with Frenc! 
girls, frequently carried these relationships t 
intimate lengths. As was to happen in World 
War II, a crop of illegitimate colored babies 
resulted, many of these born after the fathers 
had sailed for home. : 

World War II saw the first large-scale in- 
vasion of the British Isles by Negroes. Som 
70,000 colored Yanks served in England. 

From the start, most Britishers, free {ro1 
racism, behaved as the French and greeted 
Negro soldiers warmly. 
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with the swagger and bumptiousness of some 
\ } inks. 

I nglish girls took to Americans of all 
xions, found them generous with their 
pleasant and easy-going. In the scram- 
bl girl friends, the average Negro GI had 
lvantage over his white Army brother: 
he w how to jitterbug. English girls love 
Result was that they flocked to 


dances given by Negro units, were thrilled by 


ty Ce 


jitterbug experts and hot music. 

\fany an English girl found a Negro beau at 
lances, dated him regularly thereafter. 
Long before the invasion of the continent in 
| 1944, the illegitimate children produced 
} e matings had begun to embarrass U. S. 
Ay suthorities. 

Permission to marry was denied hundreds 
gro GIs who wanted to accept the obli- 
gations of fatherhood and who applied in con- 
ty with Army requirements that soldier 
iges be first approved by officers. It is 
npossible to estimate how many of the illegit- 
at colored babies would now be legitimate 
were it not for the stubborn refusal of white 
anders to sanction the marriage of a 
Negro man and a white woman. 

What is happening to these colored Anglo- 

American war babies now that the Yanks have 


c Only a the 


others married the fathers of their babies. 


home? small number of 


Some of the mothers lost face in their commu- 
ities and had to leave home. 

\ few of the babies were adopted by sympa- 
thetic persons such as a 22-year-old girl in 
Hull, Sue Tyler. She took a pretty, illegiti- 
mate colored_baby named Irene into her home. 

The baby’s mother, wishing to conceal its 
birth, hid her in the attic of her home where 
s} Miss Tyler re- 


ie nearly starved to death. 
lieved her of the problem by legally adopting 


her 


Courier, a British magazine on the order of 
Fortune, recently burlesqued the plight of 
England’s illegitimate children with an imag- 
inary story in a newspaper dated April 1, 1956, 


; carrying the headline: “GI Kids Cry for Self- 
) Rule: Negroes March to Whitehall.” The 


} story read: 
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“Ebony-skinned Franklin Winston Molasses, 
14-year-old leader of the 
Youth in Britain Movement, today demanded 
recognition from the UNO Minorities Coun- 
cil 


American Negro 


The story went on to describe the protest 

ch by the 2,000 “pickaninnies” who told 
the UNO: “Our fathers were American. We 
( 


lemand the right to vote American, live Amer- 


+} 


ican, and what is more important eat Amer- 
can 


Whether the Negro foundlings in Britain 
will ever become international problem chil- 
ren is questionable but for Britain they will 


( 
be a big question mark for some years to come, 
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Negro fathers hesitate to bring tots over to America. 


Playtime in a blitzed-out area is watched by Rev. Ekarte. 

One Southern GI, asked to take his white wife to the U.S eplied: “Brother, if I did, | would have to leave her in 
New York every time I went home About 1,000 interraci arriages did o r, one Negro war scribe estimated 
Bedtime concludes a hectic day Here matron Mrs. Roberts tucks in bottle babies Peter and Brain who get their 
milk via nipples. Peter still sleeps in a crib. Most of t children have never seen their fathers. Aside from 


Liverpool home, there are 


centers at Leeds and Yorkshire 







































HAT college-girl look, said with mal 

proval or a ye-gods-what-ne xt parenta 
pression, is the cherished goal of thousar 
beaver-eager freshmen invading colleg: 
puses across the country this Fall. 

One of them is button-bright Helen B 
honor-student, senior girls president an 
of 7 Negro girls in the graduating cl 
Chicago's Lake Park High School last s] 
Headed for Oberlin College in Ohi 
month, the only daughter of Oscar Brown, Alt. 
geld housing project manager and ex-NAACP 
executive, longed to be mistaken for at 
a sophomore on her first day. And because of 
sure fashion instinct plus a carefully planned 
shopping tour at the big Marshall Field & Co 
department store in Chicago, one Oberlin coed 
actually did take her for a BWOC¢ Big 
Woman On Campus ), asked her the way to 
Finney Chapel. 

There was method in Helen’s wardrobe se- 
lection. In August, she sorted her high-school 
clothes carefully, found that as she had not 
shopped all through the war, she needed just 
about everything. Sole exception: six years 
of dance training supplied a store of ballet 


slippers, this year’s pets with soft wools. 


Secondly, she asked some Oberlin old-timers 


what goes on campus, thus avoided too many 
evening dresses, learned that earmuffs and sta- 
dium boots are more prized than earrings and 
suede sandals when winter hits Ohio. 

Finally, she shipped her outgrown high- 
school duds off to war relief, experienced th: 
once-in-a-lifetime kick of buying a whol 
wardrobe at once. She insisted that prices 
click with OPA, was determined to spend 
wisely the salary earned during a long, sleepy 
summer in the Public Library’s stacks. She 
kept the works down to $285. This includes 
sweaters, skirts, rain and stadium boots, gloves, 
shoes, pajamas. If she shopped well, most will 
outlast her four-year college career. 


Nylon formal gets a hungry look from Helen (left) 
“but it’s too naked for dinner, it’s black and it’s $ 
Helen is wearing a 100% maize wool suit wit 
hand-stitched detail which is cheap at twice its $3 
price. Another‘ buy is $4 soft “sloppy Joe” sweater 
to top classic pleated skirt ($10). 





Chartreuse wool jersey cost Helen $15 and she figured it a bargain. “The wr is Checks 


oth in spring and fall, it clicks with my brown acc« 


ssories, | can wear he toy Thi 
with slacks and it won’t crumple in a suit 


I 
| 
t 


Black crepe with grosgrain trim is just right for fa 


comings and makes this dre nore than wo 


ind Wilberforce Home- Double-duty formal wit! 
shuns hats but k ves be- finally chosen by He le 


guiling half-bonnet r« peating ( hinese collar line, nquets, still alluring for dances. Crinoline petticoat 


square necked blac k basque is 


cute 
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for warmth precede Ss 


1and drafty 
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ible jeans 


lawn. but hold 
y plaid wool $? 


glamour when met 


she preters pullovers. 


errors tor 


I lannel 


innot see, 


Fire engine red coat took thought at $50, “but I believe in paying for quality. And talk 
bout adaptability . . !" Red clicks with entire wardrobe; accessories dress it up or 
down, Pushed-up melon sleeves plus long gloves make an evening wrap. 


CAN COEDS GO FOR CLASSICS 


ASHION EXPERTS know that a college girl has her eye on her 
her job-to-be, and her world, and that little of her time can go to ee 
ening limp ruffles, sewing up cheap fi ibrics. 


”? 


Completely feminine, she nevertheless saves low necklines, girdle-de- 
manding silhouettes for after-five. She lets her hair blow hatless, wears 
identical ensembles year after year despite coutouriers’ desperate at- 
tempts to create new fads. 

Consequently, except for longer sweaters, blue jeans, ballet shoes and 
varying hemlines, coeds today could wear the clothes of ’37 alumnae, and 
hand their own well-Ilcved tweeds and shetlands down to the class of ’54. 

But it is more likely that today’s coeds will wear them as brides or 

career-girls, with the assurance that they are perfectly dressed. For “that 
college-girl look,” with its nose powdered and its ple aids toned down, is 
“that American look” which sends ad-copywriters into ecstasy. 

Coeds’ garments, few and good, go by the name of college classics. 
Simply lined, made so machine-stitches do not show, their lapels and but- 
tonholes are often hand-stitched. Classics are sturdy enough for picnics 
and sophisticated enough for interviews with visiting dignitaries. 

Helen Brown's shopping sense was indebted to Oberlin upperclassmen 
for motherly spiels whose essence was, “What you put into your trunk is 
the least important part of college; get a few classics and then forget 
about clothes.” 

Buy hand-stitched loafers, they told her, and a good leather purse. For 
get pl istic lapel-pins and big earrings. Buy suits with no fussy details, 
shoes with closed toes, even for dress. 

In her shopping spree, Helen found tweeds still scarce, but corduroy 
and plaid abundant. She got happily dizzy over low-necked, tight- 
waisted, ballet-skirted date wools and velveteens and rejoiced that her 
24” waist can stand attention-begging wide leather belts. If Helen and 
all the other canny college shoppers remember their coed training, hus- 
bands will later dub them economic wizards. For while they may occa- 
sionally hit their spouses heavily for suits, bags and shoes, their purchases, 
as Helen happily says, “will last forever!” 





Disarming whistle-bait grin reinforces Helen’s insistence that-she is un 
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she says. She graduated at 16 from high s¢ 


pinne d and unringed by 
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hool probably will major in English at Oberlin 
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Only theatre-night club in Harlem is $150,000 Club Baron built between a tenement and a store on Lenox Avenue near 132nd Street. 


and box seats overlooking the stage, Club Baron caters to more downtown guests than any other Harlem night spot. 


7m | re 





set 





Built like a theatre with balcony 
It holds 350 guests. 


HARLEM NIGHT CLUB BOOM 


For MORE than a year, Harlem has been 
enjoying a major boom in the night club in- 
dustry. 

Riding the crest of a wave of prosperity that 
has skyrocketed profits in cabarets all over the 
nation, Harlem nitery operators have invested 
heavily in new clubs featuring modernistic 
decor plus top names and are reaping green- 
backs in their cash registers. 

Unlike the past when most trade came from 
white patrons, well-heeled Negro customers 


are filling tables. It’s a far cry from the Pro- 


hibition era when Harlem's most famous spot, 
the Cotton Club, barred Negroes. Today there 
are half a dozen first rate clubs vying for the 
colored trade. 

Three new clubs have grabbed the Harlem 
spotlight and are attracting capacity business 
from countless thousands of Negroes who have 
previously been going to 52nd Street, the Zan- 
zibar, the two Cafe Societies, the Village Van- 
guard. They are Club Baron, Club Sudan and 
Jock’s Place which have been featuring name 
talent Harlem has been reading about for 


years but not seeing uptown because their 
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asking price” was too high for Negro clubs. 

The three newcomers decided to try paying 
Club 
Baron got topflight Ethel Waters and paid her 


high salaries and see what happened. 


$2,000 a week, the highest salary any per- 
former has been given by a Harlem club in 
the last 25 years. 

Negroes stayed in Harlem instead of going 
downtown. 

Such goings-on could not help but cause 
repercussions on Broadway and in Greenwich 
Village. 


white columnists and word-of-mouth warn- 


In spite of snide sniping by bigtime 


ings, white patrons began coming back to Har- 
lem. However, in place of the millionaire 
playboys of another era, the average white 
night club goer started trickling into Harlem. 
They came to dance, to enjoy good music, to 
see good shows . . . and to get a thrill going 
to the Harlem fabled in song and story. They 
discovered that Harlem, contrary to white 
newspaper reports, is no land of lawlessness. 
They found that nothing happens to people 
who are not looking for trouble. They came 
once and then they came back again. 


Police and cabbies have tried to embarrass 
whites who go to Harlem but with little effect 
to date. Refusal of some taxis to take pas- 
sengers to Harlem has resulted in a big cam- 
paign by top Broadway names in the Inde- 
pendent Committee of Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions to get discriminating cops and cabbies 
in line with New York’s anti-bias law. 

Other worry of nitery owners has been th 
business thus far, both Negro and white, 
largely of the weekend variety. They ne: 
steady attendance all week to pay off hig! 
priced acts. 
expected to up interest and provide the pro! 
margin which hard-headed operators look 
for when they opened house. 

After a decade of dismal years, Harl 
night life is looking up and the community 
which prides itself on being “the largest Neg 
city in the world” is no longer behind Was 
ington and Chicago in class night spots. T! 
Baron, Sudan and Jock’s today more th: 
match the Rhumboogie, DeLisa and E] Grott 
in Chicago an& the Bali, Benghazi and Casb: 
in Washington, 








But fall and winter seasons are 
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2 “Where to?” asks cabbie in front of Hotel Edison where Broadway show rir! Diane lives. Frank, an 


ispiring 
; I 


young saxop 


I 


ionist, directs him to the Club Baron in Harlem. Driver frowns but agt 
on the long trip. 


ees to take the couple 


Hailing a cab for a Saturday night out in Harlem is 
Frank Fagin with Diane Ross. 


= 


Sa ss Arriving in front of Club Baron canopy, Frank pays fare. Club was built by Tol arone fi, iat 

M T MODERN and perhaps most eS club canada who served in army a seat He insists there aoe saan ‘stilien teh? seeuabin 
sive Negro night club in America is the elegant spot. ; 

Club Baron, which first opened its doors seven 

months ago. It boasts that it is the first nitery 

in the world to attempt a color scheme featur- 

ing fluorescent hand paintings with ultra-vio- 

let light. 

It was built from the ground up by youth- 
ful John Barone, who has been around Harlem 
show business for 15 years. He formerly 
owned the Elk’s Rendezvous and when he got 
out of the army, he began work on the new 
spot with the thought that “I owed my many 
friends something in return for their patron- 
age.” Barone spared no expense in building 
a night club that “would offer every, if not 
more, pleasure than one finds in a Broadway 
club.” In lining up talent, he offered fabulous 
pay for an uptown club because “Harlem 
spends as much money as they do elsewhere, 
so why not give them the best entertainment 
that can be bought.” 

After Ethel Waters played seven weeks at 
the Baron, she told the audience at the final 
performance that Barone had built a club for 
“the people from the street, those who work 
hard for a living and who want a beautiful 


Seated by Danny Henry, manager and host of Club Baron, Diane and Frank settle down to a drink and to 
enjoy comedian Dusty Fletcher (in background), During intermission between thre« 
royally.” on elevated stage. 


7-4 a oe yi a eS sytal >» « »e > . 
place they can go to be entertained and treated shows, couples dance 


Continued on Next Page 29 











| BIG NAMES DRAW BIG CROWDS 


EOPLE who have never been to New York 

sometimes picture Harlem as studded with 
bigtime night clubs, after-hour spots ball- 
rooms and theatres where big-name pertorm- 
ers are a dime a dozen. This isn’t true. 

Instead, for over twelve years Harlem has 
been barren of headliners. Only Ed Smalls’ 
Paradise and Johnny Barone’s | lk’s Rendez- 
vous were strong enough to weather the lean 
years of the depression. They carried on after 
the world-famed Cotton Club moved out of 
Harlem and its successor, the Plantation Club, 
closed down, and such places as Connie's Inn 
and the Ubangi Club folded. Between 1936 
and 1945 topflight entertainers were almost 
completely absent from the Harlem scene. 

Night club entrepreneurs decided that three 
acts at $50 apiece were better business than 
one at $150. Orchestras for Harlem clubs were 
kept at the musicians’ union minimum where 
personnel Was involved and the bands that 
worked Harlem clubs were usu lly of the six 
to nine piece variety. They were usually hired 
at the lowest union wage that could be paid. 

Harlem’s present boom in the night life in- 
dustry began when newly-opened bistros sud- 
denly changed long-standing policies and de- 
cided to hire “name” performers in Harlem to 
compete 52nd Street and 
Greenwich Village. They decided that if “top 
names’ can work night clubs in Negro com- 
munities in Washington, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Los Angeles, then they should 
also be seen in Harlem. 

Libert Frank Lezama, a South 
who in the early 1920's operated Chicago's 
nationally famous Nest Club at 35th Street and 
Calumet Avenue, across from the old Sunset 


with Broadway 


Chicago, 


American, 


Chorines are all unionized, well-paid and get a night off 


each week. Costumes are up to standards of best 


Broadway clubs. 
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ences, singi 


Cafe, opened the Club Sudan with a “name” 
policy Thanksgiving night, 1945. Located in 
the same spot that once housed the Cotton 
Club and the Plantation, the Sudan 


July 12, 1946, for the summer, to reopen this 


(it closed 


fall) went all out on topflight entertainers. 
When the 


Steele, a rising young master of ceremonies 


new Club Baron opened Larry 


and producer, was at the helm and followed 
the Sudan pattern. Club Baron’s plunge into 
the big-name field brought Ivy Anderson, for- 
mer singer with Duke Ellington’s band, and 
the diva of jazz, swing and blues singer, Ethel 
Waters, as main attractions. 

With the competitive spirit established, the 
Club Sudan came up with Billy Eckstine, the 
Negro Frank Sinatra, and his orchestra. Jock’s 
Place famous in speakeasy days as the Yeah 
Man Club, featured Maxine Sullivan and Ma- 
rie Bryant. 

While 


their “big name” war, the Elks Rendezvous, 


the three new clubs were waging 


sold by Barone to a Negro syndicate headed 
by Attorney Carson Baker, was quietly put- 
ting in top performers too. The Rendezvous 
came up with Peg Leg Bates and Savannah 
Churchill 

Names proved a good investment and Har- 
lem flocked to the doors of spots in their own 
community instead of subway-riding down- 
town. Club operators took heart, started pay- 
ing more attention to their Negro patrons than 
As the entertainment bible, Va- 
riety, put it: “Harlem feels that once niteries 


ever before ° 


show that they don’t give a hoot about pale- 
face trade, then perhaps the whites will come.” 
The whites are coming and the big Harlem 


boom is getting bigger. 





Hot Lips Page and his band provide dance music. 
When Ethel Waters played Baron, she drew big audi- 
as many as nine songs a show. 


ig 
ng 








Diane and Frank find Club Baron customers well- 
behaved, good-humored. 


Formal attire as well as 
street garb is worn by patrons, 


er ay 3 
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Producer of Baron revue Larry Steele, who is als 
master of ceremowies, chats with Hortense Allen, it 
charge of chorines, 





Horse heads are used by Tony Hill to make lamps. He 
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and architect Ralph Vaughn drew up 50 designs before they hit on one to cast as a mold. Some of Hill's work 


is featured in the new MGM movie, Holiday in Mexico. His pieces are sold in Argentina, Sweden, Canada, Hawaii, Panama and Mexico 


OME 70 centuries ago, a hulking savage 
clutched a chunk of mud in his hairy paws 
and, prompted by the dim stirring of his brain, 


formed an object. This was the first expression 


anization take such a firm grip on the world 

v « i L L::: people’s handicraft has been almost 

blotted out. Either stereotyped commercial 

T Onl firms have stamped millions of chunks of clay 


into slick-surfaced dishes, cups, bowls; or in- 


of human creative ability, the earliest the 
world knows. The savage was a potter (one 
who makes earthen vessels); his art, pottery 
or ceramics, 

For many generations potters made earthen 
But the last 


two hundred years have seen industrial mech- 


‘vessels to hold food and water. 


dividual potters have molded decorative orna- 


ments, small doodads (fauns, cupid dolls, 


His pieces sell in 
Stores all over U. S. 


masks) with no practical function. In the 
forty-million-dollar ceramic industry, men 


have forgotten their traditions. Their standard 


color is white or the natural clay color; their 
work is monotonous, repetitious. 

Two years ago, 39-year-old Tony Hill, a tur- 
ret lathe operator at an aircraft plant in Los 
Angeles, made a ceramic lamp. Working in 
the 7000-year-old heritage of practical pottery, 
this potter did remember his tradition, added 
his own creative ability. 

His work was instantly successful. Today, 
in the second year, his earthenware is sold in 
almost every large city in America (Oving- 
New York, Marshall Field’s 

Hudson—Detroit), in six 


ton’s 


it 


abri vad. 


Chicago, 


countries 


His pieces are evidently filling a need by ap- 
pealing to people’s conscious and unconscious 
desires for social and personal freedom. In 
his first year of business, sales amounted to 
$14,000. During this year’s first six months, 
this figure has probably been passed since his 


ceramics business has been booming. 


Continucd on fext Page 3! 
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Clay ash tray is being scooped out by Hill as first st p in making one of the big 


modern interior acces 






sories that he features in his work. 











Business partner of Tony Hill is 29-year-old Wilmer James, who was a fellow 


student with him in the U. of Southern California ceramics classes of Glen Lukens. 


HE DEFIES DON'TS TO CREATE NEW, FRESH DESIGNS 


| akc the door to Tony Hill’s chaotic Los 
Angeles ceramic workshop is to get an idea 
of his personality, and to understand the big, 
fresh, dynamic pottery which he turns out. Be- 
yond a floor almost impassable with tools and 
wheels rise shelves stacked high with lamp- 
bases, vases, and bowls. Richly-toned African 
statues lean drunkenly against dripping paint 
pots, and there seems hardly room for greying, 
energetic Tony Hill and his pretty partner, 
Wilmer James. 

His tiny store is jammed: with hundreds of 
Ceramic preces, three OVeTIS, and an old-fash- 
ioned sewing machine that is now a potter's 
wheel operated by foot power. The whole 
place is covered by thick white clay dust. 
Small kids hang around all afternoon, fasci- 
nated by the shaping of the clay and by the 
pretty colors of the horses’ heads (from which 
lamps protrude) or the Nubian busts (which 
shoot forth ivy leaves ). 

Work filed neatly and according to rules 
symbolizes restriction. But sensitive-faced, en- 
ergetic Tony has no filing-cabinet mind. “It 
to be limited 
by the dos and don'ts and mustn'ts. 


irks me to have absolute rules 
| see ho 
reason why we should be restricted only to 
that which is known!” 

Perhaps his unorthodox artistic life is a re- 
action against the restrictions imposed upon 
He prefers to attribute it to 
a restless curiosity in the realm of art, an irre- 


him by his color. 


sistible urge to see what he can draw out of 


brilliant 
new colors, poetic movement, undiscovered 


the unknown. His search is for 


rhythm-patterns which he can stamp with his 
own kind of primitivism and blend into a sym- 
bol of America. . 

In his eagerness to reach his goal, he never 
stops to write down his “recipe,” and thus 


“Please make me another one just like it, Tony” 
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is a waste of breath. He reasons, “Just as all 
human experiences are never felt with the 
same emotional intensity, just so is there no 
need for duplication in the field of creative 
art.” 

Hill's work brings good prices, but he refuses 
to standardize himself, or to produce stereo- 
typed art just to make sure the money keeps 
rolling in. He spits in the eye of commercial- 
ism with these words, “Rather than abide by 
textbooks I prefer to work with an ever-present 
element of spontaneity, even at the risk of an 
occasional failure.” This freedom allows him 
to express his moods rather than conform to a 
buver S orde r. 

Notwithstanding his success in two years he 
has been in business, Hill has preserved the joy 
of creation which is lost in modern mass-pro- 
duction methods. He does his own work from 
beginning to end, from wet clay to the final 
bake on the glaze, and thus maintains the high 
standards and achieves the hand-made quality 
which distinguished artist-craftsmen of a by- 
gone century. 

The tall lamps, the capacious ashtrays be- 
tray Tony's irritation with small objects. He 
finds it impossible to achieve a clean, sweep- 
ing line in a lapel-pin, an earring, a button, or 
a ceramic door-knob. These dainty objects he 
leaves to lady ceramists, while he continues 
to turn out the large, multicolored objects with 
which he loves to express himself. 

Traces of the coy and stereotyped are rare 
in Hill’s works; he refuses to model shepherd- 
esses or baskets of fake flowers. Equally rare 
is studied neo-primitivism. Furthermore, the 
growing demand for his ceramics seems to 
prove that the public welcomes his breakaway 
from the corny and fake. 

Hill has found his artistic honesty and orig- 
inality rewarded with an increasingly large 


public, which ranks him among the Coast's 
five best ceramists. 

All Tony's pieces are functional. He hopes 
someday to combine interior decorating with 
his work, and to have a place where he can 
show and sell the paintings of Negro artists. 
He works from noon until midnight. He has 
exhibited at Los Angeles County Museum, 
Books and Arts Gallery, Gastine’s 

He is ready to move to larger quarters now, 
has a staff of five helpers, four of them 
veterans. There is one fear in Tony’s future. He 
expresses it, “This racial thing—I don’t know at 
which point it might stop me.” 

He is expressive in other ways than in art. 
For instance: 


@ On modern society: “Tt’s not people who 
are wrong, but the society that functions that 
is so damn wrong. I know what people can 
accomplish. My value of people is always 
growing. I see millions of blacks and whites 
who accomplish nothing because society makes 
them spend most of their lives trying to eat. 
When these millions grow old, how empty 
their lives are! They know nothing of wood- 
work, weaving, literature, theatre.” 


@ On the Negro: “Prejudice is a fear and 
people fear what they don’t understand. But 
FDR said we have nothing to fear but fear! To 
have prejudice is to have one arm cut off. 
Over half of the world’s people are other than 
white. I've seen white people de something 
unkind in a bus or a restaurant to a Negro, a 
Chinese man, a Mexican; I think of the great 
tradition of the Negro, the Mexican, Chinese— 
And the white 
But it hurts him, the 
white man; he loses so much. He can't func- 
tion fully, for he closes off half the world.” 


in art, science, in literature. 
refuses to understand. 
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Modern lamp and figurine sell for $100. $400 order for lamps from Gump’s, famed 


San Francisco Oriental art store, was Hill's first big sale. 


a ceramics to Tony Hill is “something round, something 
square, or something straight.” 

His routine in making one of his modern pieces demands patience 
ind genius. It starts in a washtub where his clay is mixed by a small 
electric motor for seven hours to reach the proper working consistency. 
When he started in pottery, he used a potato masher to mix with. 

Tony then molds, for example, an abstract pattern which can be used 
is an ashtray, large and not unlike a leaf. The molded piece is left 
to dry for two days. (In making a bowl or cup or horse head, the clay 
s poured into a mold for its basic form—the handles, fringes and de- 
tails are later shaped by hand.) The leaf, dry now, is fired for seven 
hours, temperature about 1800 F. 

Then it is ready to be glazed. Tony’s glaze (called “drips” in the 
craft) is thickand creamy, not used by other ceramists. To the leaf he 
applies an emerald green drip, in bands or lines, using a brush, a piece 
of wood, his hands, whatever is nearby. When the glaze dries, the leaf 


is fired again for five hours. 


Three-piece cluster of nut and fruit dishes costs $15. 


Ashtray to match lamp (above) is priced at $15.50. 


















CO TTT, 


Lamp, bowl and ash tray combination are priced at $69 (lamp by itself $32.50). 
Hill came to pottery via stage, once studied ballet along with Katherine Dunham. 


~ eeenage ys 


Now the piece is ready for earth stain. Earth stain (same powder 
that is used in painting stage scenery) comes in any color, does not 
affect the glaze. Shocking pink stain is applied to the leaf with a rag, 
in color contrast to the green glaze. The stain dries instantly. The 
leaf, now finished, has a rough texture (nothing of Tony’s is slick- 
Leaf’s price: $18. 


Examples of other colo combinations are turquoise and black, char- 


surfaced ). 


treuse and black, chartreuse and slate, chartreuse and brown, black 
and bougainville. His favorite glaze colors are white, chartreuse, grey 
and turquoise. 

Hill has been influenced directly by Hendrect Van Keppel (de- 
signer), Ralph Vaughn (architect) and Grace Clements (art editor). 
Vaughn is a Negro movie set designer. 

Tony never repeats his colors, mixing only snough for one order. He 
makes pieces in colors selected by customers, a procedure followed by 
few other ceramists, who usually have enough trouble working in the 


standard terra cotta or black, red or white. 





Hand-painted bow! done by Hill and John Carlis is $65. 


Continued on Next Page 33 






































as. DAY about 28 months ago, war worker 
Tony Hill went into the kitchen of a nearby 
neighbor whose kids, he figured, ate plenty of 
oatmeal. He asked for an empty oatmeal con 
tainer. The lady obliged. 

Tony went home to his kitchen, flattened 
out the container, used it as a form to wrap 


He baked the clay 


when it hardened, went through the rest of the 


around a chunk of clay. 
ceramic process. Result: an original lamp, in 
brilliantly exciting white and turquoise colors 
with a thick creamy glaze. 

The Correa Kerns Lamp Shop bought it in- 
tantly for $15, asked for more. 

Tony had no place to work but his kitchen. 
He expanded to an old garage. 

The war had stopped the importing of orien- 
tal pottery and American buyers were search- 
ing for original work. 

Tony tried to rent a store, found one, dis- 
covered also that the Security First National 
Bank wouldn't rent to a Negro. A white friend 
rented the store for him. Tony bought ovens, 

tarted being a potter. 

Becoming a potter climaxed Tony Hill’s long 
search for creative freedom that began in St. 
Joseph, Mo., 

the son of a local new spaper editor, William 


A. Hill. 


In an atmosphe re of security, Tony went to 


back in 1907 when he was born 


grade S¢ hool, took plano lessons, worked as a 
milliner’s assistant, shook off his father’s wish 
that he become a dentist, and graduated in 
1928 from the University of Kansas with a de- 
vree I SOC iology. 

He decided to make a career in social serv- 
ice work and so came to Chicago to take a 
vear’s course in welfare study at the Univer- 
But living 


and studying here, he became acquainted with 


sity of Chicago’s Graduate S« hool. 


other youngsters more interested in art, writ- 


ing, theatre. Among them were Katherine 


Trough bowl holding two African figures 


FROM AN OATMEAL BOR TO CERAMICS) 


Dunham, Richard Wright, Charles Sebree, Bill 
and Ruth \ttaway. They had started a little 
theatre group in the tiny Cube Theatre behind 
the university. Tony, because of his stammer, 
was given the lead in a Paul Green play about 
the South. 

In May of 1929, Tony finished graduate 
school, started his work in public welfare at 
famous Hull House, as a salaried case worker 
for United Charities. At Hull House Tony saw 
some settlement kids make a piece of pottery 
for the first time. An 


bought an old red bowl which he still keeps 


art appreciator, he 


In his home. 

Tony still wasn’t sure about his fascination 
for the arts. He didn’t know whether it was 
“true interest or curiosity,” but in 1936 he went 
to Sweden on the recommendation of social 
worker Thyra Edwards, who had been to 
Stockholm the year before and had been ex- 
folk-art of the 
Swedish people. With him on this European 
tour went Tom Faulkner, Oklahoma teacher. 
Tony and Tom looked up the galleries, studied 
Swedish handcraft and art. 


cited by the ceramics and 


After a four months’ stay in European art 
circles, Tony returned, resumed his welfare 
In May of 1939, he met, and a year 


later married the lovely actress, Frances Wil- 


work. 


liams, who at the time was playing in You 
Cant Take It With You. 
in theatre work a long time, has lived and 
studied at world-famous Moscow Art Theatre 
in the Soviet Union. ) 


At 32, Tony became a family counsellor in 


( Frances has been 


industrial Albany, a sincere agency welfare- 
worker trying to help his people. He saw “old 
and young looking for work at factories, re- 
fused employment. Housing was very bad 

we tried to help, we did get the com- 
munity to have concerts, a musical comedy 


show. But I began to realize I was giving only 


Decorative flower bow! with an animal design is sold at $15. 





: 
an aspirin when some kind of operation wa _- 
needed somewhere.” = 
Tony quit abruptly, came to New York ( ity 
was offered a position with the New York Stat, ; 
Department of Social Welfare to do publi : 
and relief assistance. a 
Soon Tony dropped social work complete] a 
in final realization he was in a blind alley 
Final jolt to make him abandon 13 years’ y srk 
was the U. S. Social Security Board’s decision 
not to appoint him as a field investigator (next " 
logical step upward ) because the board “didn't i” 


think the country was ready for a Negro repre- 
sentative in a branch office.” 

Frances wanted to come to California to try 
He looked 


for a job to do, took one at an aircraft plant 


the movies, so Tony came along, 


knowing it would be “a more definite contribu- 
tion . . . felt the war was a people’s war, that 
it would extend democracy to minorities.” 

Tony Hill worked at a turret lathe, operat- 
ing a machine he'd never even heard of, find- 
ing it strange, monotonous. He had no outlet 
for any of his creative ability. 

At the other end of Los Angeles, in the 
Pueblo Del Rio housing project, a great teacher a 
who believes in the ability of ordinary men and 
women, Glenn Lukens, famous ceramist pro- 
fessor of the University of California, was hold- 
ing night classes, teaching housewives and war 
workers to make skillets, pots, cups. 

Tony wandered into the class one night, 
watched a while, began to listen to Lukens. 
He found his own background in interior deco- 
ration was giving him ideas about art pottery. 


ena eres 


Later he enrolled in Lukens’ course at the Uni- 
versity of California, plunged in seriously. In 
this new, strange environment, everything be- 
gan to integrate—everything he'd learned and 
experienced in art, in social work, and as a 
Negro. Then he went into his kitchen with an 


Dee Ra cela eas 


oatmeal box and emerged an artist. 
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Crisply browned and succulent, this turkey exudes winy fragrance, sits 


rrounded by 


carefully planned satellite dishes on Thanksgiving 


board, 


Ebony Dates 
a TURKEY 


INNERTIME on Thanksgiving Day means 
appetites sharpened in apple-crisp football 
weather, heavy, warm odors creeping under 
the kitchen door, and well-fed contentment 
But it is all too 


rarely a time when the family brightens with 


with the after-dinner mints. 


interest over slightly -new pres¢ ntations of tra- 
ditional dishes. 

Turkey has been the main attraction since 
Plymouth days, and likely will continue to be 
as long as Americans gather to count their 
national blessings. But there is more than one 
way to make a turkey. Here are two innova- 


tions to try this year in preparing the vener- 
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able bird: an “underwraps” treatment to guar- 
antee retention of all the moist juices and the 
addition of tangy domestic port wine to com- 
plement the rich smoothness of the giblet broth 
used for basting. 

\s a further face-lifter for a meal hoary with 
tradition, why not forget cooking yams with 
marshmallows and try an alternate topping 
of orange slices instead? If you are lazily 
tempted to open a can of cranberry sauce, re- 
member that your effort in grinding fresh ap- 
ples and cranberries into a spicy relish will 
refresh bored appetites. And even though all 


of us have seen mince pie on November tables 


since childhood days, it is usually messy to 
serve. Individual mincemeat tarts taste just 
as good, and have ten times more eye appeal 
to turkey-satiated folks with the after-dinner 
coffee. 

Added to turkey-in-port, you might put the 
following on your menu: fresh grape a id 
grapefruit cocktail, mixed fresh garden vece- 
tables, scalloped oyster casserole, mixed green 
salad, celery and olives, hot twisted rolls and 
coffee. All together, they compose a m al 
made with one eye on shortages and high 
prices and the other on eye-and-nose as we'll 
as appetite appeal. 


Tes bi aa Nire Pa hs 


ase Benoa kis irs Vann. 





For crisp, zesty dressing, grate 2 medium onior ’ green peppers. adk pods nd tender vellow celery tops 1ck burner to 1 , ng broth 


ypped garlic, several stalks cl Pp] i celerv, % Ip parsley in or ispoon- vute the 7 n and « erv mixture ir ACO! . : , then third 


l sage, two table spoons of pr ultry seasonil 


& 


Add sauteed ingredients to partially toasted bread, which has been grated or Put bacon fat or substitute onto skin of turkey. Add a cup of port wine to remain- 


crumbled into small pieces Approximately 4 to 6 cups of bread will stuff a 12 der of giblet broth, sprinkle in a teaspoon of celery salt, dash ot paprika. After 


to 15 pound turkey. Mix well, adding enough giblet broth to make dressing moist basting well with this broth, place bird, uncove red, i 25° oven without a top. 


Baste with wine-broth mixture every 20 minutes. When turkey begins to brown cover with heavy, wet brown paper, and continue to cook. Be sure to ke ep the paper 


damp, as this prevents drying out of the meat. Allow 20 minutes of baking time per pound of turkey. Place on a parsley-garnished platte r and serve very hot. 
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HOW SHOULD THE NEGRO VOTE? | 


NTIL his death six months ago, the distinction of being the oldest 
living colored Democrat was claimed by white-haired John R. Me- 
Neel of New York City, the venerable gentleman on the opposite page. 
Holding that title was not without advantage to McNeel. For 40 
vears he was New York’s first Negro supervisor of public markets. He 
voted Democratic all that time 
Hundreds of thousands of Negroes in Dixie, who cast ballots for the 


OT else. 
first time in their lives this vear, voted Democratic too or else. 

The “or else” in McNeel’s case meant no job. 

The “or else” in the case of Southern Negro voters means no vote. 

The “or else” in all cases is symbolic of American political life—a 
svmbol of the farce and fiction which go into our vaunted democracy 
with its political spoils and Southern single-party system. A man is 
given a government job not because of his ability, but because of his 
politics. A man votes Democratic in Dixie not because he likes the 


Democrats but because his vote doesn’t count otherwise. 


New Blood In The Body Politic 


LOSE to 1,000,000 new Negro voters will be introduced personally to 
C this phase of American politics on Election Day this month. The 
continued flow of migrants from the South, the return of more than 
$00,000 Negro vets and the U.S. Supreme Court decision outlawing the 
white primary will mean at least 1,000,000 more Negro names on voting 
registration lists throughout the nation. 

Most of these first time voters are still novices in the devious art of 
politics—but perhaps no more so than the majority of American voters, 
whose amazing political backwardness is viewed with trepidation the 
world over. The conventional two-party system, the vote-like-your- 
grandfather tradition, the entrenched big city political machines dom- 
mated by rackets and graft, labor's failure to organize its own party, 
election victories for crac kpots like Bilbo and Rankin—these features of 
American political life have few counterparts in any other country. 

How do one million new Negro voters fit into this picture? 

Injection of new blood into the body politic of America should augur 
well for the future but unfortunately the new Negro voter will likely 
prove too securely rooted in the past. Like the white voter, he is 
resigned to the evils of politics. He is shackled by the ballot box instead 
of being emancipated by it. He sells his vote cheaply, not yet under- 
standing that it is his badge of freedom. He falls for the claptrap propa- 
ganda of tinhorn ward heelers and big-mouthed, pompous bigots, not 
comprehending that his single ballot is the thin thread by which these 
puny persons cling to their easy livelihood. He is an easy touch for the 
party of a great man who has been dead more than 80 years, not realiz- 
ing that the Great Emancipator would be the first to renounce the 
doctrine of many candidates flying the GOP banner. 


No Better Nor No Worse 


ET WITH all these weaknesses—faults that demonstrate the Negro 

is no better nor no worse as a voter than the white American—there 
is still hope for America in the new votes by its darker citizens, granted 
at last the long-denied right guaranteed them four score years ago by 
the 15th Amendment. 

The Negro voter has the advantage of a black skin. 

The color of his skin—in America still a sign of caste—dictates that he 
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vote a progressive and even radical ticket. For it is a fact beyor 
dispute that progressives and radicals are unquestioned champions of 
racial equality, whereas reactionaries and conservatives are standpatt 
for a racially-divided, status-quo America. 

As long as men in black skin are in the lower economic brackets and 
count their pennies at the corner grocery, a black skin dictates a vot 
against the men who oppose OPA price ceilings. These are the 
reactionaries. 

As long as men in black skin are deprived of ballots by poll taxes and 
lynched on Georgia pines, a black skin dictates a vote against the men 
who fight the anti-poll tax and anti-lynching bills. These are the 
reactionaries. 

As long as men in black skin have to labor for a living and fight to get 
decent jobs and wages, a black skin dictates a vote against the men who 
say “nay” on fair and full employment bills and “yea” on anti-union 
measures. These are the reactionaries. 

As long as men in black skin must live in slum tenements and share- 
cropper shanties, a black skin dictates a yote against the men who knife 
the federal health and housing programs. These are the reactionaries 


A Record Or A Complexion 


BLACK SKIN—whether on a policy king, or an insurance mogul, a 
steel puddler or a housemaid—still puts a man‘on the side of those 
who battle for racial tolerance, for understanding, for progress. 

And a black skin, too, can dictate a vote for a white progressive as 
against a Negro reactionary. Negro voters in Los Angeles this month 
will choose between progressive Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas and a 
Negro opponent nominated because Rep. Douglas’ foes hope to cap- 
ture Negro votes by appeals to color bias. 

But Negroes who think with their brains rather than their skin color- 
ing will see through that obvious trick. They should learn that just as 
reactionaries have no particular party label, so reactionaries also have 
no particular color in the political field. There are Democrats and 
Republicans of the species, as well as whites and blacks. 

Color has no place on the ballot. A candidate should be chosen for 
his record rather than his complexion. 

Whites as well as Negroes ought to learn that lesson of democracy. 
Some have—some like the folks in Malden, Massachusetts, where a com- 
munity which is 90 per cent white elected a Negro as their alderman. 


What Kind Of Congress 


HITE America no less than Negro America needs to forget color in 

choosing its representatives. Such an understanding should be the 
first step to assuring that the ten per cent of the nation who are Negro is 
adequately represented in the No. 1 public forum of the U. $.—Con- 
gress. Certainly two Negro congressmen out of the total of 543 in the 
current House and Senate far from represent the one Negro out of 
every ten Americans. 

Even before the votes are counted this November, it is tacitly under- 
stood that there will not be in the 80th Congress anywhere near enough 
men, regardless of their complexion, to speak for the dark-skinned peo- 
ple of the U.S. It may be a long time before Negroes have a Congress 
they can cheer instead of fear, but a long step will be taken towards 
that goal when dark-skinned American: together with white voters 
begin voting for capability, not color. 
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Party guests gather in little groups to chat and gossip on the well-clipped lawn in back of the former Julius Rosenwald home in Chicago. Now used as the office of the 


Rosenwald Fund, the expansive building was once in the center of an exclusive white neighborhood. Today Negroes live a short three blocks away. 


ROSENWALD FUND THROWS 


HE WELL-HEELED Julius Rosenwald Fund is nationally noted for 

its liberal financial aid to Negro education and culture, but it can 
also throw a bang-up party. 

Rosenwald Fund parties are few but colorful; they make up for their 
infrequency by their glitter when they do come off. Attracting 
roundup of distinguished notables, the get-togethers are usu: ull 
marked by apparently inexhaustible conversation on a high-toned, 
tellectual level. Over cocktails, topflight educators, actors, ohilan 
thropists, journalists, and professional interracialists relax and mingle 
with a handful of unrenowned but invariably thirsty foundation friends 
who find these affairs a splendid chance to meet and chat with “big 
hames. 

Chief receptionist, handshaker and good-will dispenser at Rosen 
wald functions is ever-youthful but grey-haired Edwin R. Embree 
fund president. His social manner is as suave ‘ly charming as his best- 


selling books on Negro problems and personalitie s are readable and 
informative. 


Though rare, Embree’s parties are notable for their exclusive patrons 
Most recent was a sparkling gathering in honor of actress Hilda 
Simms at the conclusion of a long and most successful run at Chicago’ 
Civic Theater in Anna Lucasta, the Philip Yordan play about a prosti 
tute and her family. 
Peust detisenen to Rescerwald Fund teiiding Se tnpecssion, anil space & ask heksh Scheduled to start at 4:30, the first guests strolled onto the spacious 


driveway which is seldom used. Party guests 


re selected from carefully-picked lawn at the former Julius Rosenwald home nearly an hour late, th 


mailing list. Invitations were sent to 500, and more than 200 attended, honored guest more than two hours tafdy. By the time guest Hilda 
49 


NADA 
| ware! 


Ordering drinks at the bar, two editors get quick service from a Rosenwald Fund trustee, Dr. Franklin C. McLean. They are millionair publisher Marshall Field and Chi- 
cag Dete ider editor Dr Metz T. P Lochard center Field is i close friend of fund 1 


director Embree, consults often with him on controversial race relations matters. 


Simms turned up, guests were solidly lined up before the small bar 
tended by foundation officials with Ph.D.’s after their names. Stimu- 
lated by a half-dozen fifths of well-aged Scotch and Bourbon from the 
Rosenwald party larder, the crowd slowly spilled out onto the lawn, 
where scintillating talk was more convenient. 

Social big-wigs—both Negro and white—mixed freely. 

Millionaire publisher Marshall Field elbowed his way through the 
crowd to get to the bar for a drink and chatted amiably with Negro 
editor Metz T. P. Lochard. Bess Myerson, chosen Miss America at 
Atlantic City last year, came to chew on pop corn but shun alcoholic 
attractions at the shindig. Noted scholar and educator Alain Locke 
discussed Karl Marx and the Bible with a roving magazine writer. 
lost Embree stayed close to Hilda Simms and introduced her proudly 
to dozens of lesser-known and celebrity-conscious cocktail drinkers. 
\nna Lucasta cast members emoted and took photos of one another 
to mark the occasion. 

Toward eight o'clock as the sun went down, the last of the guests 
departed, leaving the downstairs sun porch and lawn terrace strewn 
with empty glasses. Hilda Simms had doubtless been honored, but 

cktails, not culture, had won the day. 

Party giver Embree seemed highly satisfied with the outcome of the 

ening. Seen from an interracial angle alone, the party was a bright 
success; it brought together scores of liberal thinkers of both races 


: : . Over drinks, big « igar-smoking Lucius Harpe r, Chicago Defender executive editor, 
vho normally seldom meet. Alcoholically speaking, it was a triumph 


discusses Washington gossip with tiny cigarette-smoker Alain Locke, outstanding 
0: all the drinks were elegantly disposed of. Howard University educator and first Negro to win a Rhodes scholarship 


Continued on Next Page 
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Welcoming his honored guest, | 
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Three authors get their heads together for a chat. 


Metropolis co-author; Charles S. Johnson, who has written several race relations 


They are Horace Cayton, Black 


studies; and S, I. Hayakawa, who wrote Language In Action. 


DECORUM AND DIGNITY MARK PARTIES 
BUT THEY'RE NEVER STUFFY AFFAIRS 


HOUGH they are no mean hands at organizing parties, Rosenwald 
Fund officials are anxious to dispel the notion that parties are im- 
portant events in the fund program. “Giving a party is not an institu- 
tion with us,” explains director Embree. “It just happens from time | 
to time. 
“The parties are given for a good time,” Embree emphasizes, “and | 
to enable people in Chicago to meet distinguished people from other | 
fields. A Rosenwald party is my idea of what a true American party 
should be.” 
The gatherings are never flatly called cocktail parties. 


They are| 
known as “receptions” or “lawn parties.” 


This is more in keeping with 
the decorum of the Rosenwald Fund’s headquarters—calm and orderly. 


Several of these receptions would be outstanding affairs in any | 


town’s social season. One of these, held in the Spring of 1944, feted | NADINOLA lightens skin quick, easy 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

In giving its parties, the Rosenwald Fund doesn’t aim primarily at | 
theatrical personalities. However, more than half of the parties have 
been given for Negro actors and actresses. On two occasions, the en- 


tire casts of two musical shows, Porgy and Bess and Cabin in the Sky, 


| 
\ Rosenwald party may be many things but it is never stuffy. | 
People enjoy themselves, frequently carry away memories of enchant- | 
ing bits of conversation or striking personalities encountered. The | 
Rosenwald staff, from Embree down to the last stenographer, get right | 
into the spirit of the parties and make merry but never cavort in an | 
unseemly way. Embree always insists that his mixed staff of 18 
(7 Negroes, 2 Japanese-Americans, 4 Jews and 5 “white Protestants” ) 
mingle with the party guests and have fun. This is consistent with 
the congenial family atmosphere of the Rosenwald office, where work 
pauses every morning at 10 for coffee. 
When it is not giving parties, the Rosenwald Fund is giving away | 
money. Since 1928 the fund has distributed about $2,000,000 in fel- 
were Negroes. During its early years the Rosenwald program concen- | 
trated on helping Southern Negroes to get education. It has assisted 
in the building of some 5,500 rural schools throughout the South at a| 
cost of $5,000,000. It spent another $5,000,000 in endowments to| 
Negro colleges like Howard, Fisk, Atlanta and Dillard. 

Lending its influence and money to developing what it calls “true | 
lemocracy” is now the fund’s biggest function, Rosenwald officials | 
The aim, says President Embree, is to get the Negro “participat- | 

ng equally and on a common basis in all phases of American life.” 


Continued on Next Page 





CREAMY-SMOOTH SKIN 


| NADINOLA Bleaching Cream. 


| sands of delighted users—to prove 


| NADINOLA Bleaching Cream. But the 
H lowships and grants-in-aid to about 1,500 persons, four-fifths of whom | 


; your money back! 


WELCOME “National Bar Association’” 
In DETROIT— It’s The GOTHAM 





TEmple 1-0600 
All Rooms With Bath and Telephone 


Responsible Ownership a Meticulous Management 
JOHN J. WHITE By 


IRVING ROANE WILLIAM H. ROBINSON 





I$ $0 


way—combats blackheads, 
externally-caused pimples, too 


e There’s no greater beauty prize 
than a light, clear, smooth complex- 
ion. And there’s no better way to win 
»velier skin than with the help of 
4-way 


the famous 


wtion cream that helps amazingly to 


NADINOLA is 


1. lighten and brighten your shin 
2. loosen and remove blackheads 
3. clear up externally-caused pim- 
ples 
4. make your skin feel softer, look 
smoother 
We have hundreds of pages of scien- 


tific tests—and hundreds of thou- 


the wonderful beautifying results of 


best proof for you is to try just one 
jar of NApINOLA—we guarantee it 
will 


improve your complexion or 





So start today the NADINOLA way 
toward a lighter, clearer, more kiss- 
able skin. The full treatment-size jar 
costs only 55c; big economy size, $1. 
NADINOLA, Paris, Tennessee. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED FROM JUST ONE JAR! 


NADINOLA 


Bleaching Cucane 
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Camera bug Richard Angarola, who is to play Romeo opposite Hilda Simms in a 
coming Broadway production of Romeo and Juliet, tells Hilda to “watch the 
birdie” while scholar Charles S. Johnson looks on. 
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PAGAN BANDO | | = z 
SPECIAL PRICE: = — - ¥ 
$16: ; Two editors talk business at the lawn party. They are Alice Browning of Negro 


- 


Story and Frank Marshall Davis of the Associated Negro Press. His wife, Helen, 
who comes from a Chicago North Shore suburb, is an interested listener. 


Le ana cut at) lew Mele Bela ori ilel oly tie 
bring YOU this adorable new creation, PAGAN BANDO, 
designed to put an end to all your hair problems at such 
a reasonable price. 


Never before have you been able to buy so much for so 
little. This beautiful PAGAN BANDO is made of Genuine 
Wavy Human Hair hand-woven and sewn to a porous 
foundation for durability and comfort. It can be dressed 
in any style you would dress your own hair. The hair falls 
gracefully in the back and on the sides with a cluster of 
curls, or pomp roll, on top. 

SPECIAL: Send sample of your hair and $5 deposit. 
PAY POSTMAN $11.50 BALANCE PLUS POSTAGE. 


MONEY BACK CUARANTEE 


ALMOT PRODUCTS C0.! 


Animated discussion between Mr. and Mrs. John Sengstacke, Robert Strozier and 
re 2 WEST 154 ST. + NEW YORK 32,N.Y.* DEPI_N. Hilda Simms is punctuated by cigarette sfnoke and drinks. Sengstacke publishes 


| the Chicago Defender. Strozier is head of University of Chicago International House. 
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Popular comedian Eddie “Rox hester” 


The Show-Off 
from the Army. 
Murray and then does a hilarious in 
appearance tour in night clubs and theaters 


ut that,” he says. He also rec 


his lif 


Benny. He does 


mn dollars In income 
better off than Mr 
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My Brother Who Talked to Horses Srncst WViisnan, 
longtime Hollywood 
veteran, plays a horse’s groom in this new MGM film about 
Here little Butch Jenkins looks 
Bart,” 
Edward Arnold. Romantic interest is 
and Beverly Whitman 
luring the war was MC of Army radio program, Jubilee. 


race tracks and romance. 
ingly at his horse pal, “The who has been entered 
n a claiming race by 
rrovided by 


Peter Lawford Tyler. 


in this MGM picture Rocl 


claims the 
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Anderson has a big role in Red Skelton’s first movie since his discl 
The veteran of the Jack Benny radio show has 
:personation of Frank Sinatra 
Most of his joke S 


rded 1inew tul Sagel and 


a big scene with his dancin 


s partner Kitt 
rester spent t] 

were about ] ick Benny’s stinginess 
Rochester is p rl Ips the only Negro 
at the MGM 


t dre ssing room 


pe 


Child Of Divorce Lillian Randolph is back in a familiar 
RKO Radio 
movie on modern marriage which features Sharyn Moffett as 
the youthful victim of divorce. Miss Randolph has played 
Birdie on The Great Gildersleeve radio show for five years. | 
She also played Madame Queen on the Amos ’N Andy show | 
three 


radio actress, 


maid’s role in this new 


years ago. Her sister, Amanda Randolph, is also a 


STAGE AND SCREEN STARS PREFER 


WIE PEACH 
HAIR POMADE 


Makes Hair Smooth 
And Lustrous. 


ese aes eae 
Large 

Professional 
Size 


39% 


Also 10c and 20c 
at your favorite 
five and dime 
and drugstores 
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Yvonne Machen star 
of the record-break- 
ing Broadway hit 
—"‘Anna Lucasta’’ 


ASK FOR OTHER LANDER TOILETRIES 
THE LANDER CO., Sth Ave. BI s Vo 


QUICK RELIEF for 


COLDS 


distress 666 Liquid or Tablets 
act as a mild Laxative and get at 
Cold Miseries internally 

666 Nose Drops or Salve begins to 
relieve stuffiness and coughing AT 


makes it easier to breathe. 
» Works Great and works fast 
» Has satisfied millions. 
Y Purest drugs yet inexpensive 
compare results 
: —— . 


eC CCUM Colac 


A A ad a A 
Tightens ) 


FAISE TEETH 


or NO COST 


New Plastic Reliner 
LASTS 3 TO 6 MONTHS 


De ent al Platec! 


out brushing. Will n« sot harm denture. 


on CL me ml 


Gom Gripper, Dept. E-1 127. Dearborn, Chicage2, a. 


Rush ‘Gus Gerrrrr” on money- ba “k 
I'll deposit $1.0 f 


C 
Enclosed is $1.00, Yo U pay ports 


ee 
ADDRESS .. 


CITY. 











new reeords..e.- 
MCW MUSIC... 


new stars! 
— SOUTHERN RECORDS—— 


THE LORD WILL MAKE 
A WAY 


| FELT BRAND NEW 

The Evangelist Singers 

119 

WHISKEY HEAD WOMAN 
DORETHA DORETHA 
BOOGIE 


Georgia Boy Terry Blues singing with Trio 121 


GONNA PITCH A 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 
BLUES MIXTURE 


Bob Camp and His Buddies 


79c each (incl. Tax) 
EBONY RECORDS 


RAMPART STREET BOOGIE 
DO SOMETHING NEW 


Nelson's Dixielanders 

101 

THE WORSE WOMAN 
BLUES 


LOOK OUT JACK 
Johnny's Rhythmites 

102 105 

SOMEBODY'S SOMEONE HE'S A COUSIN OF MINE 


| GUESS I'M NOT THE TYPE LATE HOURS 


Viola Watkins and Her Honey Drips Tom Fletcher and His Music 
79c each (incl. Tax) 


——"HAMP-TONE RECORDS=— 


HEY’ BA-BA- ae 

-sedale es aaaaaaiaaeal GOOD MORNING CORINNE 
IN THE EVENIN' BLUES 
vocal by Wynonie Harris with the 
HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 


TO BE ALONE BLUES 105 


"LL ALWAYS BE IN vianenepnani 

LOVE WITH YOU FOUR SQUARES ONLY 
Roy Milton's Sextet Gladys Hampton Quartette 
with Camille at the piano featuring Herbie Fields 

102 106 


DOWN HOME EVENING BREEZE 


Milton Buckner, piano, with the YOUR GUESS is AS 
HAMP-TONE ALL STARS GOOD AS MINE 
SHEBNA Herb Jeffries and the 


Arnett Cobbs, saxophone, with the HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 
HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 


107 
104 GATE SERENE BLUES 
BURMA ROAD BLUES JENNY 


rs — ut beuhes Herbie Fields and the 
/ ' 
y — HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 


(inel. Tax) 





JELLY SHAKIN’ BLUES 
BYE BYE MARY 


Allan Nurse's Band 
124 


JOY! AT THE SAVOY 
KEEP RIGHT ON DOIN' 


Tab Smith and Orchestra 


125 
MORNING BLUES 
JUMPIN’ AT THE TRACK 


Tab Smith and Orchestra 








103 
LOOKING FOR MY JESUS 
| LOVE THE NAME JESUS 


The Shelly Quartette 


104 
IF YOU DON'T 
ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Tubby ‘TAB’ Smith 


vocal by Wynonie Harris with the 
— TONE ALL STARS 


31.05 each 


Orders 

Shi d Minimum Order $3.00 

aan Package of Needles FREE with each order 
peater® OTHER RECORDS ON REQUEST 


td 


Mme beat ee 


307 LENOX AVENUE NEW YORK 
(DEPT. EB) 











Self-taught as a locksmith, Tony Donovan at 62 is one of the only two licensed 
Negro key-makers in New York Citv. He picked up the trade all by himself 
He also cracks safes, learned the trick Recently a 
police captain woke fim at 4 a.m. to remove broken key in police car. 


35 years ago from a friend. 


SAFE-CRACKER 


| They even insulted me, 


Tony Donovan breaks into safes—but legally 


ONY DONOVAN is one of the few men in America whose chosen 
T profession is safe-cracking and busting locks. But unlike many of 
the select crowd who follows the ancient and not-too-honorable trad 
of Jimmy Valentine, Tony Donovan has never done a stretch in the 
hoose ‘TOW. 

The slim, wiry Negro safe and lock expert of Harlem plies his trade 
within the law. As a crackerjack locksmith, he could break into every 
home in New York City with his skill and holds a city license (15103 
to do just that. Yet he is trusted implicitly by the police and by his 
customers, who are well-acquainted with his sensational e xploits « on 
emergency safe-cracking and lock-breaking jobs. 

The police have not always trusted Tony. Eight years ago they 
had reason to regard with suspicion his deft hands and nimble fingers. 

Three big locks on a massive door at Spear’s Furniture Company 
had jammed and couldn’t be opened. Three white mechanics tried 
to open the door without success and Tony was called. He went to 
work with a piece of wire, lifted up his hands in prayer to Allah, a1 d 
then opened all three locks in five minutes flat. 

“The cops who witnessed what they at first thought was a miracl 
“wanted to know how I learned how to do such work 


and asked me if I was a Sing Sing gr dallonte. \. 


explains Tonv, 


| They couldn't understand how a Negro could open the locks, without 





| 


| his having had a police record. 


“I told them it was my trade and that I was a licensed locksmit!,, 
and wanted to know whether it was a crime to practice my trade 


The cops weren't convinced, and ordered him to go down to t 


| license bureau for identification where he was finger-printed. Rec- 


ords showed he had no criminal record and he was released with 


apologies. 
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you can take PERFECT 
pictures .. . because you se¢ 
EXACTLY what you'll get on 
our film before you snap the 

tter! Yes, you see the entire 








‘ e in sharp eur focu asin | 
the costliest cameras) with the | 
Ground GlassViewFinder 


of the 
lens Metro-Flex Camera... | 
available for the first time 
since the war at a remarkable 








low price! With the Metro- 

v Flex Camera you're sure of 
‘ results on all kinds of shots 
| Close-ups, scenes, people, 
events. I all come out 

just as 1 see them in the 








Ground sla s View Finder, 
before you snap the shutter! 
sins VIEW FINDER 
Same Type as in the High- 


est Priced Cameras 
« . you see entire 















ke it, justas 
ped! 

eyes tell you 
i on film. 






ng 1 want to ty no 
numents, because you see 
e WHOLE PICTURE, 

it will appear on the film. 
r roll . . . 96c 


6 ROLLS (8 exposures Two Matched Lense 


—~—tae « « $1.92 One lens focuses the picture 
e her snapst pict 





order « framed as 


OLLS (8 exposures 





for you 
. »th 








load and t c o 
years of picture-taking fun. Takes 8 
exposures on standard No. 127 film. 
SPECIAL! 20- Page Photo-Album in 
cluded with camera at no extra cost. 
MONE Order your Metro- Flex Camera 
SEND NO now, complete with Ground Glass 
Finder, double lenses, and shoulder cord. SEND NO 
M EY. Just mail coupon below ar.d pay postman only $6.95 
tage on delivery. We pay postage if you enclose $6.95. 
Metro-Flex Camera for 10 days, if you're not delighted, return it 
money will be refunded at once. Rush coupon. Supply limited. 


Williams Camera Co., 412 S. Market St., Dept.C-602. Chicago 7, Ml. 






























T Williams CameraCo.,412S. Market St.,DeptC-608 Chicago 7,1. # 
| ase rush Me Flex Camera, complete with Ground Glass ' 
i t *s, and shonider cord. Included 20 e I 
Alt 10 extra cost. I will pay my postman $6.95 plus 
ir eon delivery. ALSO SEND ME: j 
3 Rolis—127 film for 96c 6 Rolls—127 film for $1.92 1 
i with ¢ nera, on first order, but as a Metro-Flex 
| r bp film at above prices. ] 
i 4 
! I 
1 és 1 
| | 
TATE 
UK HERE are enclosing full pa 1 
Ss en we pay postage Satisfaction guarante: 
FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD SONGWRITER will supply 
elody for your song poem FREE. Top vocalist will 
ecord your song for presentation to publishers. BIG 
MONTHLY PRIZES RECORDING AND MANU- 
SCRIPT SERVICE. Send your song poems for FREE 


EXAMINATION 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 
Dept. EB-5 
126 S. La Brea, oe Angeles 36, California 


DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 


Eat WHAT YOU WANT 
etaSlenderFigure 


YOU cannot have a slender, 
} graceful figure, which is every 





Exercise Woman's desire, unless you rid 
yourself of the flabby, excess 

NO @ fat —- covers the a 
Fcurves. You can rid yourself o 

Massage this ugly, excess fat in an easy, 

NO bealthfulway. MEY LO... 


Brings REMARKABLE RESULTS 


Grateful persons report amazing results {n loss of 
weight after taking MYLO, delicious and highly nu- 
tritious food energy. It gives you all daily normally 
required vitamins and minerals. Contains no drugs— 
absolutely harmless, Eat whatyou want, yetit is possible for 
you to lose as much as 7 Ibs. unsightly, excess fat in a week. 


7-DAY NO-RISK TRIAL! 


Either you are more than delighted with the results MYLO 
brings you in loss of weight or you get double your money back. 
SEND N M Just mail us your name and address 
0 ONEY! and on delivery of MYLO pay the 
postman $2.00, plus C.O. D. charges or send $2.00 with your 
order and we will pay the postage. Follow directions for 7 
days, Then, if you are not truly amazed at the loss of weight, 
if you don’t notice vomits improvement in your figure, 
if you don’t look better, feel better, you will get double your 
money back. Don’t let ugly fat distort your shape. nd 
for delicious, nutritious MYLO today. 
INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES 


329 So, Wood Dept. 1-N Chicago 12, Ill. 


amazing new double | 


SC 


N 








Key making in his shop back of a Harlem 7th Avenue department store keeps 
He 


morning’ 


Tony busy in addition to his average four lock-opening jobs a day works 


late into the night and usually doesn’t get to work until 11:30 in the 





Prayer to Allah precedes every job. 
tives, he is a devout Mohammedan, says Allah has never failed him on a job. 


Born in Arabia and brought here by rela- 


| He closes shop at sundown Friday, doesn’t reopen until sundown the next day. | 


Continued on Next Page 


Imagine! ONLY 7c A DAY TO 


Thousands 
Easy as A-B-C Way—Right at Home 


Brunswick Bidg.. 
New 


LEARN MUSIC 


Have Learned te Piay This 







HOOL OF MUSIC 


York 10 
Y 





U. S. School of Music, 7611 Brunswick Bidy 
New York 10, N. Y. 
nt ya —_ 
! 


ancl free and 1 


Modern 


} 
Piano Saxophone Elemen | 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet tary Harmony 
Hawaiian Guitar Reed Organ Other instrument | 
Violin Tenor Banjo | 
Piano Accordion Have you instr.? 
Na 
‘ : 

‘ 
em ee ee es ee ee a + 





An attractive full Bust Line is a short cut to 
glamour, poise and self-assurance, If your Bust 
Line makes you self-conscious, try the new 
{special up and out) Peach Cupbra. Use it for 
a week. If you are not delighted, send every- 
thing back and your money will be refunded. 
Write now. SEND NO MONEY. Send only 
your name and address and size of your old 
brassiere. (State whether small, medium or 
heavy.) When you get your Peach Cupbra with 
direction booklet, pay postman $1.98 (plus few 
cents postage). (Plain wrapper.) If you wish 
to save postage, send Two Dollars now and we 
pay postage. Read your direction booklet and 
wear your Peach Cupbra for a week. If you are 
not absolutely delighted with your new lovelier 
figure, send it back. It is positively guaranteed 
to please you. Join the hundreds of women who 
enjoy a lovelier figure with Peach Cupbra. 
Please print name and address clearly, 


Write today to Party Peach Co., Dept, 71.K 
72 Sth Ave., New York 11, N. ¥. 





street DRESSES 


rele Ba 
: Jeweled Clips or Flowers $4 35 
© Beautiful Prints and Solid 


Colors. Sizes 12 to 20, 38 to 48, 








BRAND 
NEW 


¢ Spun Rayons Acetate Ray- 
ons, Other Fine Materials 


« Come with Buckled Belts, 




























Here's your wonderful opportunity tohavethe 
extra dresses you need to feel “dressed up 

Ourgarmentsareexpensi ve-loo king yet priced 
sensationally low because we sell direet to you 
by mail. Send for 2 dresses right away. They're 
brand new and ready to wear. SEND NO 


A4ONEY. Just write us today giving size and 
color desired. We will ship you 2 drease 
Fight away $4.35 plus 


Pay ae only 
Postage charges f 

‘we pay postage 
@r money back. 


MANHATTAN D- 


you enclose $4.35 now, 
) Satisfaction guaranteed 












120 E. BROADWAY 
9 New York Cit 








eee alse a full line of brassieres, 
under wear, etc. for women 


THE MOST 
COMFORTABLE 
WATCH BAND 
You've Ever Wern. 
It’ CRYSTAL Clear 














Ila and Very Easy to 

Clean On or Off You 

Ww t in a Jiffy 

$2 Fach lost-Pa 
rrLiTi£s 


GENFRAL 





tie Div't 
Box 314-32, Grand Centrai 
Annex, New York City 

































































































SUN UML 
CAN BE YOURS 


) ec 


PAGE BOY 
3.50 


Tools of trade for Tony are a lockgun, broken key extractor and a small piec: 


wire, which he fashions into any shape he wants. He always wears berets. 


BEST YET Styles 
BEST YET Quality 


BEST YET Reliability 


Perfectly matched to your own hair and styled 
to suit your personality, these hair-do's are 
made of fine quality imported HUMAN HAIR. 
They give you the Glamour and Allure which CHIGNON 


is rightfully yours. Join the thousands of satis- 3.50 
fied wearers who have bought these hair 
attachments. They are easily attached with hair- 


pins or bobby pins. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Check the styles you wish on the coupon below. Fill in your 
name and address. Pay postman when your order is de- 
livered. For Best Yet results, send a sample of your hair. 
Your order is shipped the same day received. For other 
styles, send for our free illustrated picture catalog. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 


sab aind 
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BEST YET HAiR PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 26, Hamilton Grange Station, New York 31, N.Y. Dept. 44 


Send me 


[] Page Boy ] V-Roll C) Chignon 
$3.50 plus postage $3.50 plus postage $3.50 plus postage 


Bi a 0 Ot LER ReSANE k Eiht 2 ARNT HS 


Colors: Jet Black [) Off-Black [] Brown [) 


| will poy the postman ol! charges when pockage arrives. 


Nome 


Street Crowd of youngsters usually watches Tony at work. He is a physical culturis 


and keeps in condition by daily morning exercises before an open window, Hi 


City 


| usually can be spotted a block away by his springy step despite his years, 


REE HE 
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Open air shop outside department store owned by J. R. Lockley & Son is known 
hout Harlem. 


1 to hesi 


People call Tony by his first name and never seen 


rout him out of bed in the wee hours of the night for « rgency jobs 


He can open any jammet 
lock in fifteen minutes 


| DONOVAN’ specialty is doing jobs where white lock | 
trade, he 
come up against a lock which he could not open. 


niths have failed. In his 13 years in the » has neve 
In tact 


Most 


Fifteen minutes is the limit for me on any lock,” he says. 
if | can’t open it in five minutes, the lock is usually broken. 
xd locks I can open in five seconds.” 
He doesn’t pay much attention to spectators who watch him work 


Allah,” 


concentrates with his piece of wire and lockgun which he carries 


offers a prayer, “Praised be before he starts a job and then 


round in a little brown leather bag. 
“You know, 


move under my fingers I get the most peculiar sensations of 


Tony has a love for his work and says: when locks 
satistaction. 

“This is a wonderful business. You never know what kind of a 
job you'll go out on from day to day.” 

\ former actor, impersonator, singer, and vaudeville trouper, Tony 
has scores of faded pictures of his acting days adorning the walls 
of the bedroom. A Mexican sombrero which he wears occasionally 
on Sundays, to remind him of his colorful career in show business 
hangs on the wall in his Harlem apartment. 

One 
he won a $50 award from singer Al Jolson in London in a 


contest. 


He traveled all over the world as an actor and singer. time, 
prize 
He also worked at various Harlem night clubs, and also had 
a turn in the music publishing business. 


“The Man With a 


could sing any song the audience 


Known and billed as Thousand Songs,” Tony 
mentioned. 

“Lhad a repertoire of every song man ever knew, and I never was 
stuck for words or tune.” 

Most famous for his impersonation of an Italian character, he 
played the part of Sam Fish, the native, in the hit show White 
Cargo, for a period of a year on Broadway, and later went out to the 
Pacific Coast with the show. 

He wears a set of 18 Karat gold earrings. He has several sets of 
these, one of which was given him as a gift by a German soldier of 
World War I who enjoyed his acting. 

“Lhad my ears punched for earrings when I was a child in Arabia. 
That was the custom in the old country.” 

Tony prefers lock-busting to his career as an actor and singer. 

“Lam the most fortunate and happiest guy in the world because I 
like my trade so much,” “It’s much better than show business. 
“So far, I never got stuck on a job, may Allah be praised!” 
Continued on Next Page 


he says. 







| Cimema Song Co.+Dept.EB-5- Box 670-Beverly Hills,Calif 








PROMINENT JUDGES 
Johnny Hodges 
jack § 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SONG WRITER, INC 

6350 Franklin Ave 

W 


Hollywood 28, Cal 








SAMPLES FOR AGENTS : 


send name at once END No M 


your name KRiSTEE ‘co., 1921 Bar Street, AKRON, ‘onto 


$100 CASH EVERY MONTH for best song placed 
with us 









Hollywood composer 
WITHOUT CHARGE. Lead sheets 


nished. Send song mater 


te melody 
d records tur 
ol TODAY for FREE EX 
AMINATION. You may win $100. Write for details 





SONGWRITERS 


LEA SE Le ea 


Send your songs or poems today for our exciting offer. FREE 
book on songwriting to subscribers. We have helped many new 
writers find their first success. Why not let us ty to help yor? 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS iors" etn 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Examination. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. MASTER OF MUSIC 
Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Cal 







Free 


510-E So. 





SONGWR ERS ce pad 


SCREENLAND RECORDERS 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


12 NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED RECORDINGS— 
12 GUARANTEED PUBLICATIONS 


COLLABORATE WITH TOP SONG WRITERS 


ASCA 


GET FULL DETAILS—MAIL COUPON NOW 





1 ASCALI BM 


Harold Spina of B \ 
Don George LSCA 


Contest Closes De 






Amazing New Plan! 


“EE ceeroe 


Thrilling new plant Y« 
new rd 8 in your fa 









yur choice of gorgeous 
rite style, size and 





ivent éforsendingordersforonly =, 
3d re ses for friends, bors or membera / 
of y« vur family. That's a and your own | 


dress is included without na cent. 


FREE SAMPLES! Sct // 


ores of latest fashior swith ¢ wt 
c b 


sin dresses, lingerie, children ear 

. Suits, ats, et« Due to today s j 
: not be able tosend your 
t x 


bt but rus me our name 4 


don irlistand you 












able. » 





Pe ymplete wardrobe 
earn up to $22 cash ina week besides. Re: 


Harford Frocks, inc., Dept.” 9028 Cincinnati 25, Obie 


rite 


HIGH HAT FEELING 


MASCULINE 


io) 50] 910) FN. ii nan a ieee 





Moxviine Products Co 

Please send me bottles of 
MAS NE ot $ > Tox Included 
Nome 

Address 

City Stote 


POEMS WANTED 


For Musical Setting ——— 





Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotix 
Comic « any ibject Don't Delay 
Send u our Original Poem at once 

fo mediate consideration and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


98 WOODS BUILDING — CHICAGO 1, iLL. 


ee Ce 


Gols Ebeny Seinalest 


By BASIL MILLER 


HS is an unusual biography of an unusual man, George Washington Carver, “the 


wizard of the peanut.” 


With characteristic shill Basil Miller portrays the fascinating 


carece of this devout Christian and distinguished scientist who found more than three 


hundred practical uses for the peanut, 


ography: , ° superlative: inspiring 


centrated; pithy : 


Ilyman 


« hallenging: 


pointed; eminently readable . . e 


Price $100 


Appelman says of this captivating bi- 


immenscly invaluable; forceful; con 


Companion Volumes by Basil Miller 


Charles G. Finner—$1.50 
Martin Luther—$1.50 

David Livingstone—$1.50 
Martin Niemoeller—$!.50 


John 


Mores—$1.50 


Wesley—$!.50 
Georce Muller—$1.590 


Praying Hyde—$/.50 


Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek—$i.50 


Order from your 
Book Dealer or — 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The Foxes of Harrow 
by FRANK YERBY 

A devil-may-care young man 
in the wickedest city in the 
world wins a tyrants power 
and the hearts of three won 

en. The first major novel 
about whites ever to be writ 

ten by a Negro 





Joe Louis: 


by MARGERY WV 


American 





The Street 


by ANN PETRY 


A Literary Fellowship prize 
nove » beautiful y 

Ne a ‘ 

st her s bov 
th viole 4 evil e 
gh 

N $ 
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AMERICAN DAUGHTER 


Era Beli 1 ” 
The stark cha ge of int 
nc fect 
Neg 
eat N 
Libs I 
N . > 
FREEDOM ROAD 
Howard Fast 
Special excitemen } 
nsp i tl 
of t 1 Ex G 
Tac aa 
Ss I ft 
Ba it ey 
BLACK BOY 
by Richard W 
I i f Na Sor 
t his lif B 
pa ra up, thi 
st is Book-of-the-M 


by Chester B. Hime 
An intelligent and 
Negro works his way 
job with responsibility as lea 


educated 
up fo a 
} 
man of an interracial tean 
but stripped of the authority 
he needs to back it up 


POs hadenenstawks $2.5 


A NEGRO’S FAITH IN 
AMERICA 


by Spencer I 

In this Centenary Award for 
the best book by a member of 
the armed forces, a Negro Staff 
Sergeant draws from his 
experiences the basis for a 
more democratic America for 
both whites and Negroes 


army 


WINGATE 

by Oscar Micheau 

A veteran novelist, producer of 
the first full-length all-Negr 
motion picture tells a 
and sensational tale of a hush 
hush subject 


No. 10 


laring 


$3.00 


Negro Digest 


md 


NLA aaa 


The Editors of Negro Digest and 
Ebony recommend these books of- 
fered you by NEGRO DIGES1 
BOOK SHOP. 

A careful selection of the latest 
best-sellers as well as the best 
books of the past which will espe- 
cially interest Ebony readers. Each 
book an ideal choice for your per- 
sonal library or as a gift to fit every 
occasion. Enjoyable reading you 
and your family and your friends 
will remember and cherish. 

Chosen and priced to make them 


your 


BEST BUYS IN BOOKS 
x x was 


RISING ABOVE COLOR 
Philip Lotz No. 17 $1.50 


AFRICAN JOURNEY 


Mrs. Paul Robeson No-i8 $3.50 


BLACK METROPOLIS 


} Drake and Cayton _ No. 19 $5.00 


THE BiG SEA 


Langston Hughes No. 20 $3.00 


THEY SEEK A CITY 


Bontemps & Conroy No. 21 $2.75 


MARCHING BLACKS 


1. Clayton Powell No.22 $2.50 


STRANGE FRUIT 


Lillian Smith No. 23 $2.75 


BIOLOGY OF THE NEGRO 


Dr. Julian Lewis No.24 $5.00 


ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 


NEGRO LITERATURE 
No. 25 


BOOK SHOP 


5125 SO. CALUMET AVE. 


$0.95 


ee 














TRUMPET TO THE WORLD 


A “ 


A RISING WIND 


World & 


First r of the George 
Wa ! { ( I i Award 


A STREET 
IN BRONZEVILLE 


Gu a n Br k 
I [ f conterny ' 
Ne t new { 
da i 
i } por S$ Tt pa 
I it 1 ime iz in 
nay } e! 
N $?. 00 


THE BEST OF NEGRO 
HUMOR 


Compiled by the Edi of 
Negro Digest and Ebony with 
cartoons by America's best 


More than 
from these kes 


in lrawings 


eee 
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Thru with Love, I Don’t Know Why, Look What You’ve D 
This Way Out, I’m in the Mood for Love, I Know That You 
New King Cole Trio Album.............. 
Body and Soul, I Surrender Dear, Tea for Two, et 
Lester Young-King Cole album 
The Lord Will Make A Way 


I Felt Brand Ne 


The Evangelist Singer cosecececccce wy TET aT ALR OER OTTO eS eT 
Morning Blues— Jumpin’ At the Track 


Tab Smith and Orchestra............. 
Joy! At the Savoy —Keep Right on Doin’ 


ee Te BN CIs o 6 6.50 an 65.0 000s 0 bevbceree 
Gonna Pitch a Boggie Woogie —Blues Mixture 
Bob Camp and His Buddies. .....s.sse.s+000-- 


If you Don’t-—-On The Jersey Side 


PKL bi 505-4 ca dhe CATR eRe HRS ROSH AMD EA a ad dons eenenee 
Hey’ Ba-Ba-Re Bop (Parts I and IIl—vocal by Wynonie 
es eee renee 


To Be Alone Blues-—I’'ll Always Be In Love With Y 

Roy Milton’s Sextet with Camille at the piano. 
Down Home—Shebna 

Arnett Cobbs, saxophone, with the Hamp-Tone All Sta: 
Burma Road Blues (Part I and II) 

ne SE IE nico nn dns e swab abs cwdsdiiew 
Good Morning Corinne—In The Evenin’ Blues 

vocal by Wynonie Harris with the Hamp-Tone All Star 
Startime—Four Squares Only 

Gladys Hampton Quartette featuring Herbie Field 
Evening Breeze—Your Guess is as Good As Mine 

Herb Jeffries and the Hamp-Tone All Star 
Gate Serene Blues—Jenny 

Herbie Fields and the Hamp-Tone All Stars... 
Something Within Me Banishes Pain—Today 

Sister Marie Knight, Sunset Four.......... 
The Lord’s Been Good to Me—Bless the Lord 

Brother Henry L. Williams and Congregation. . 

















































Six-months-old kitten named Bobby is Tony’s pet. Faithfully following his ye. 


ligion, Tony eats no meat, has only two meals a day and loves to drink 


4 


Rec ently he lost all his teeth through pyorrhea and hope s to re place them 


Afternoon in a Doghouse—Lockjaw 

Eddie Davis and Quintet... sccccccscccscess ee 
I Got It Bad and That Ain’t Good—The Jeep is Jumpi: 

Bill de Arango—Ben Webster........eseseeee. 


7th and T Streets, Washington, D. C. 
Set Thinkin’? 
Rubber Legs Williams Band.... 
Stone Cold Dead in the Market 


Did You Ever 






















Sometimes I’m Happy 

Lester Young..... -79¢ 
Jammin’ with Lester 

Lester Young....$1.05 
After You've Gone 

Lester Young... 1.05 
Slam—In Around 

Don Byas, 

Slam Stewart......79c 
Good Jelly Blues— I Stay 

in the Mood for You 





Air Mail Special 

Lionel Hampton. ..53c 
Juice Head Baby 

Eddie Vinson. ..e..79c 
Cherry Red Blues 

Eddie Vinson. ..79c 
Baby Don’t You Cry 

J. Moore. ....$1.05 
Drifting Blues 

J. Moore..... 1.05 
Race Track Blues 

















Perea 


Louis Jordon and Ella Fitzgerald... ..........5-eee0es 
Lockjaw—Eddie Davis..............- 
I Got It Bad—Ben Webster.......... 
| Did you Ever Set Thinkin’? 
| Rubberlegs Williams....... bckesse aceeasee 
Tutti Fruitti—Cement Boogie 
IR dicen actnws sas tApienerkntnsseetepen 9c 
| Route 66 ; 
| Are Ee NID. 65s ww sic ob 0s onnvees ses +e neeeee ; 
| You Call It Madness 
ali Teclcatime. cc cc cccccevccccecscccesces $1.05 
What Do You Know About Love 
Johnny Moore......cccccccvscscccccesecs 1.05 
|} R.M. Blues 
| ee ak oo 6.90450 8a O0-dme 1.05 i 
| Begin the Beguine P % 
| Eddie Heywood. .......e-seeeeeees saa aoe 4 
Sunny Side of the Street F 
Eddie Heywood ......sscecescccccscccvccens 79c s 
Down Home Blowing the Blues Away g 
Milton Buckner. .$1.05 If That’s the Way You ps 
In the Evening Blues Feel. Billy Eckstine $1.05 iN 
Wynonie Harris.. 1.05 Till the Real Thing Hap- e 
| Travelin’ Blues pened to Me—Opus X Ni 
Johnnie Moore... 1.05 Billy Eckstine....$1.05 A 
Drifting Blues You’re Just aLuckySoand 5 ‘ 
| Johnnie Moore... 1.05 So. Ella Fitzgerald. .53c N 5 






AS ES 


Billy Eckstine....$1.05 J. Moore....- 1.05 


Calta LUTEAL 





A bachelor, Tony keeps house by himself in a 2%-room furnished apartment on 


307 LENOX AVE. - NEW YORK = DEPT. 22 


126th Street and Harlem. He has neVer had a wife, says; “It’s too ex- 


pensive to be married,” He does not drink or smoke, 
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FOR ALL OCCASIONS... 
its 
glorious true old-fashioned flavor...and mellowness. It’s an elegant drink! 
THE OVERBROOK COMPANY, INC., Baltimore 1, Md. 


NOTHING 


OVERBROOK’S 4 ¢ M0. 
- OC itll 70 CL, VY Yeifoned le ey & SERVE! 


4/5 QUARTS...PINTS 


EGG NOG on 





